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What to Do About Congressional Investigations 


Freedom of the Mind 
AGNES E. MEYER’ 


dah a rule, a layman is diffident 
when addressing a large group of 
professional educators. But today, 
which for the whole field of educa- 
tion is a time of crisis, the layman 
has a definite place, yes an impor- 
tant place, in meetings devoted to 
a consideration of our public 
schools. For it has become the moral 
duty of every American citizen who 
values academic freedom to take a 
stand on the controversial issues 
which revolve about our educational 
system. 

There is a time to criticize our 
democratic institutions and a time 
for defense. Only recently I was 
one of the severest critics of public 
education. There are still many criti- 
cisms to be made by honest friends 
of the system. But there now are so 
many dishonest critics of public 
education with their own axes to 
grind that the time has come for a 
powerful counteroffensive. 

You school administrators have 
long been aware of the risk anyone 
runs today who wishes to defend 
the rule of reason, freedom of the 
mind, and freedom of conscience 
from the many selfappointed and 
selfstyled ‘‘patriots’” who wish to 
establish thought control. Recent- 
ly our universities and colleges 
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have been selected as the latest vic- 
tims of that No. 1 superpatriot, Sen- 
ator McCarthy, together with Sena- 
tor Jenner and their counterpart, 
Congressman Velde. 

But the public-school administra- 
tors are not going to be overlooked. 
For McCarthy said, “We are go- 
ing into the educational system,’ 
and Velde added that the private 
schools are also on the list. Senator 
Jenner began his hearings with the 
statement that the McCarran Com- 
mittee hearings contain evidence 
“that there are many hundreds of 
teachers organized by the Commun- 
ist party in a secret underground 
operation—subversion organized so 
purposefully is properly the object 
of our attention.” 

In the hands of such people as 
McCarthy, Jenner, and Velde, if 
these latest investigations of theirs 
are allowed to go on, lie your repu- 
tations. 
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It may encourage you a little that 
their efforts have occasionally met 
opposition. When Congressman 
John S. Wood in 1948 requested 
more than 70 colleges and univer- 
sities to submit lists of their text- 
books for examination the college 
presidents resisted the intrusion by 
Congressman Wood into their af- 
fairs so effectively that his Com- 
mittee ran for cover and explained 
that they had no intention of inter- 
fering with academic freedom. The 
lesson is that courage pays off even 
in these anxious days. 

Now I am the first to agree with 
former President Conant of Har- 
vard that communists should not be 
appointed to any position in a 
school, college, or university. I also 
believe with the New York City 


public-school authorities that known 


communists should be dismissed. 
But again I agree with Dr. Conant 
that the independence of each col- 
lege and university would be threat- 
ened if governmental agencies of 
any sort should start inquiries into 
the nature of the instruction given 
in the institution. 

How, then, should the universi- 
ties and schools decide who is a 
“known communist” and how 
should they handle the problem? If 
a university president decides that a 
serious allegation of communism 
against one of his faculty members 
deserves attention, he should set up 
a committee of inquiry made up of 
academic colleagues, possibly with 
legal advisors to assist them. If the 
accusations against this person, in 
the judgment of his fellows, seem 
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to be well founded, he should be 
asked to resign, since he has joined 
a conspiratorial group hostile to 
the central aim of all universities— 
the search for truth. 

In the public-school system the 
methods of procedure must neces- 
sarily be somewhat modified. Here 
the boards of education and the ad- 
ministration are legally responsible 
for the conduct of the schools and 
any infringement of this legal re- 
sponsibility by other government 
agencies should not be tolerated. 

In his message to Congress, the 
President declared that it is the pri- 
mary responsibility of the executives 
to keep disloyal and dangerous em- 
ployes out of the federal govern- 
ment. It has long been apparent that 
Congressional committees could not 
possibly screen the records of thous- 
ands of civil servants especially as 
they do not have access to the FBI 
records. It is equally clear that Mc- 
Carthy, Jenner, and Velde cannot 
screen the records of thousands of 
professors and schoolteachers. Thus 
it should be pointed out to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that the executives 
of educational institutions should 
have the same right to control their 
loyalty programs as the executives 
of the federal government. 


TEACHERS’ MORALE UNDERMINED 


At a recent meeting of educators 
from different parts of the country 
we discovered that the morale of our 
teachers has already been seriously 
undermined by the indiscriminate 
attacks on the profession by super- 
patriotic organizations who organize 
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their own witch hunts. The teachers 
are fearful for their jobs and fear- 
ful of evergrowing attack on them 
as a result of present tensions. 

If in addition to the local attacks 
to which our public schools have 
been subjected, they must now be 
exposed to the demagogic methods 
of Velde, Jenner, and McCarthy, 
the security of our public-school 
teachers will be completely destroy- 
ed. Therefore, it must be clearly 
established that only the boards of 
education and the administrators 
have the right to question a teach- 
er’s loyalty on sufficient evidence— 
that they likewise have the respon- 
sibility of defending the school per- 
sonnel against unjust attack. 

Some of the strong boards of 
education have already demon- 
strated the ability to handle the sit- 
uation wisely. But most of these 
boards will need popular support to 
carry out their legal duties. The 
American people as a whole must 
now realize that they are the ones 
who make the climate of public 
opinion and that they must come to 
the defense of our public schools 
and of our institutions of higher 
learning. For the independence of 
our whole educational system will 
be jeopardized if Velde, Jenner 
and McCarthy are not stopped in 
their tracks before they get under 
full sail. Both our institutions of 
higher learning and our public 
schools must strengthen their own 
situations if the Congressional 
threats to academic freedom are to 
be resisted successfully. 

You school administrators in your 
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own communities can build up a 
strong defense, not only against 
Congressional threats of intimida- 
tion but also against your local 
selfstyled “patriots” who want to 
dictate what you may teach, who 
shall teach, and what textbooks you 
shall use. 


DEFENSE AGAINST ATTACKS 

Public-school administrators have 
the major role to play. You are re- 
sponsible for the external commun- 
ity relations of your schools and for 
their internal democratic adminis- 
tration. Though educators have talk- 
ed for years about the community- 
centered school and the need for a 
democratic relationship between the 
teachers and the principal, let's 
admit that little progress has been 
made in these two policies. i 

A committee of the National 
Education Association has just is- 
sued an admirable report called 
“Forces Affecting American Edu- 
cation” urging greater progress on 
these two fronts. This NEA report 
should be read by all educators for 
their encouragement and by all the 
laity interested in furthering pub- 
lic education for their guidance. It 
will serve to establish better school- 
community relations by clarifying 
the role of the educator and the 
role of the laity in their common 
purposes to improve public educa- 
tion. And good relations with the 
comunity and with parents who 
have become a part of the school’s 
activities are the best defense against 
selfish pressure groups with some 
private ax to grind. 
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Above all else you must impress 
on your communities that next to 
our free political institutions, our 
free public-school system ranks as 
the greatest achievement of demo- 
cratic life in America. Make it 
known that free schools are the glory 
of our culture and civilization; that 
nothing comparable to them has 
ever existed anywhere else in the 
world; and that there is no point to 
the local control of our public- 
school system unless the local citi- 
zens protect it from domination by 
political adventurers of every de- 
scription, whether they be commun- 
ists or fascists. Make plain that our 
public schools are the necessary con- 
dition for the continuance of our 
democracy and for its further de- 
velopment and that both depend on 
active community participation with 
the school system. 

Be sure that your school organi- 
zation is a true reflection of the life 
for which it prepares and which it 
hopes to expand. Politically, so- 
cially, and economically American 
life is unstratified. We have no fix- 
ed classes and ranks. We have end- 
less opportunities for individual de- 
velopment and individual progress. 
Do not, I beg of you, have school 
systems that determine for our chil- 
dren at an early age whether they 
are to have a vocational or an aca- 
demic education. Refuse to admit 
that for the adolescent this hard and 
fast classification should exist. Re- 
fuse to admit that the academic can- 
not be vocational and that the voca- 
tional cannot be cultural. Keep your 
guidance people in check with their 
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tendency to restrict freedom by de- 
ciding for young children arbitrar- 
ily what specialized program is good 
for them. 

Refuse to believe in educational 
predestination. Believe rather that 
for all children there is the hope 
and possibility of continued growth 
and that every adolescent has a fu- 
ture that has promise. 

Then you will get a hold on your 
community for the simple reason 
that you are running good schools. 
Parents are grateful people. If their 
children come home from school 
happy, if the children are obviously 
developing and growing socially 
and intellectually, you need have 
no fears. Your community will be 
with you, and the boards of educa- 
tion will feel strong enough to re- 
sist interference with their legal re- 
sponsibilities. 


ALL LIBERTIES THREATENED 


In times of war—even in times 
of a cold war—we restrict our free- 
doms through legislative action to 
preserve freedom. Democracy has 
a genius for accommodating the 
competing claims of freedom and 
national security in periods of dan- 
ger and crisis. But our case against 
McCarthy, Jenner, and Velde is that 
they do not seek and do not wish 
such rational accommodations to the 
temporary situation. Instead they 
are corrupting the legislative proc- 
ess and debasing the Congressional 
power of investigation into an at- 
tack on the very foundations of 
liberty itself. 


Thus it would be well if the 
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press and the radio and television 
administrators should wake up to 
the fact that there is nothing to 
prevent McCarthy from putting 
them next on the list of his vic- 
tims. Every newspaper in the coun- 
try is alert to invasions of its own 
freedom. But the press had better 
step forward quickly from one end 
of the country to the other to de- 
fend not merely its own but all 
freedoms including that of our 
schools and universities. 

The clergy of all denominations 
must unite in a protest against Con- 
gressional inquisitions, or they will 
be the next to burn at the stake. The 
powerful labor unions who were 
allowed to do their own houseclean- 
ing must now show their devotion 
to other people’s freedom and to 
the national welfare by demanding 
that our educational leaders be al- 
lowed the same autonomy. 

For ultimately the only way to 
meet the challenge to education is 
to stop it with popular resentment 
and defiance. Fortunately our edu- 
cational system has powerful 
friends, many of whom individual- 
ly and through organizations have 


No Sheep, Please 
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expressed to Congress their de- 
mands for academic freedom. If 
Congress will not act to curb Mc- 
Carthy, Jenner, and Velde their de- 
mands should be carried to the 
White House. 

All of those groups who wish to 
preserve academic freedom should 
turn to our new President for lead- 
ership in this momentous issue. His 
attitude toward Congressional inva- 
sion of academic freedom was dem- 
onstrated when as president of Co- 
lumbia University he flatly refused 
Congressman Wood's demand that 
the universities study their textbooks 
and libraries for subversive ideas. 
As President he has already an- 
nounced a drastic revision of the 
loyalty program affecting federal 
employees. He intends to develop a 
élearance system that ‘will be both 
fair to the rights of the individual 
and effective for the safety of the 
nation.” 

Surely if the President sees the 
necessity to defend the morale of 
civil servants against McCarthyism, 
he will see the same necessity to 
protect our educators against this 
evil. 4 


CONGRESSIONAL investigations of our schools and teachers 
by committees that are stacked with reactionaries are only 
one aspect of our present plight. But they are dangerous 
because they give incitement to other and more extreme at- 


tacks on liberalism and academic freedom. . 


. . I would 


rather—and I say this carefully and deliberately—see a col- 
lege full of young anarchists, all of them bickering and 
quarreling and thinking among themselves than a college 
full of driven young sheep as we saw Hitlerism and Fascism 
produce by thought control—_From address by James B. 
Carey, CIO secretary-treasurer, at Howard University. 
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W hat Is Needed to Assure Top-Flight Service? 
The Effect of Salaries on Teaching 


MorTON R. SEAVEY 


In The Massachusetts Teacher 


= s is a premise that the funda- 
mental purpose of a salary schedule 
in the schools is to procure for the 
pupils the best possible teaching in- 
sofar as money is a factor in that 
procurement. Teachers concur in 
this just as readily as the community 
which is paying the bill. 

And in the current controversy 
over “relating salary to merit’’ or 
“relating salary to competence,” 
those who are for and those who are 
against, all appear to subscribe to 
this same premise. Those on both 
sides of the argument avow they are 
working for the best interest of the 
schools. 

Then why do we find such 
serious antagonism, mostly by teach- 
ers, to this statement of the prob- 
lem? I am sure that their fears are 
not selfish ones, but concern the 
ultimate harm to the schools. I am 
equally sure that their reasons are 
not now understood by the advo- 
cates of “merit salary.” 

Why am I so sure? Because I 
have heard so many of these advo- 
cates slough off objections to 
“merit” as if the objections were 
selfish, as if the teachers wanted 
something for nothing. Not so. Of 
course they want competence. It is 
the misuse of these words that dis- 
turbs the teachers and I think this 
careless use of terms creates serious 
problems. 
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Attaching the word “competent” 
to describe some teachers, suggests 
that the other teachers are incompe- 
tent. Attaching salary to somebody's 
estimate of a teacher’s competence 
will surely result in the tendency 
to play for showmanship. The 
power to classify teachers, with sal- 
ary as a whip. will lead to certain 
abuse in the hands of some admin- 
istrators. Furthermore many teachers 
distrust the estimate of them made 
by supervisors, who themselves may 
be incompetent to judge the com- 
petence of teachers. 

My own conviction as a principal, 
based on the years I have worked 
with both teachers and administra- 
tors, is that the teachers have a 
grave basis for such fears. More- 
over, the same experience leads me 
to the observation that the current 
enthusiasm for jumping on the 
bandwagon of “relating salary to 
competence” is misplaced on two 
counts. One is the unwillingness to 
assess the blame for the present 
poor labor market on the communi- 
ties—and the administrators who 
should be leading the communities. 
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Instead, we have been blaming the 
teachers for having been hired. The 
other is the misuse of the word 
“competence.” Let me explain both 
of these statements. 

The labor market for years has 
been such that we have not been 
able to go out and hire candidates 
on the basis of meeting precon- 
ceived standards, but only on the 
basis of the most desirable avail- 
able. it is the condition of the mar- 
kets, not the teachers, which is the 
cause. The remedy will not be 
found by working on the effect; we 
must work on the cause. 

The problem of salary raises so 
often has been misstated. What 
communities have been doing is 
trying to keep up with inflation. 
Net salary raises are another thing. 
When salaries are high enough to 
fill vacancies with high-calibre 
people instead of “anybody will- 
ing,” we can hire the competent 
and refrain from hiring the incom- 
petent. If the labor market has 
forced us to employ relatively un- 
qualified people, it will do us no 
good to penalize them for having 
been selected. 


WANT MORE THAN COMPETENCE 


Suppose we do improve the mar- 
ket! Then what? Then why bring 
in all the distress which will surely 
follow the misuse of this word 
“competence”? “Competence” is 
adequacy, and we want more than 
that. Relating salary to competence 
really means to relative competence, 
and that means classification, with 
all the attendant evils which the 
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teachers fear. And what does it 
gain? What will be accomplished 
which cannot be accomplished with 
the present administrative powers 
properly brought into play? To wit: 

1. Better meeting of the compe- 
tition with other occupations by 
plans to better the labor market, to 
attract good people to teaching. 

2. The selection of qualified 
and trained people to begin with. 

3. The trial period of three 
years before tenure. 

4. The service of full-time su- 
pervisory principals and other per- 
sonnel to train and improve teachers 
in service. 

5. The dependence on _ profes- 
sional study for increments. 

6. The encouragement of award- 
ing increments for satisfactory ser- 
vice. 

7. The professional generosity of 
the school committee in encourag- 
ing teacher-visiting for selfimprove- 
ment. 

8. The democratic policy of 
teacher participation in the solution 
of school problems. 

9. The power already held to 
withhold increments if the service 
is not satisfactory or if professional 
study has not been pursued. 

What more do we need to assure, 
not competent service, but top flight 
service? Double increments? Yes, I 
think so. But not by the use of any 
measure or device which classifies, 
or casts unwanted implications on 
others, or uses a word to describe it 
which doesn’t say what we mean. 
Teachers are more artists than sci- 
entists, and at any rate they are 
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people and resent being classified 
and compared. But they do not re- 
sent proficiency and hard work be- 
ing rewarded. 

I think they would approve the 
awarding of a double increment if 
it were to be earned by all the 
requisites of regular increments plus 
unusual talent as a teacher, or extra 
time on the job. This extra time on 
the job, however, would have to be 
understood to be extra beyond the 
outside work usually expected of a 
teacher in both service and selfim- 
provement, and would have to be 
of a calibre to produce the goods, 
not just putting in time. It probably 
would be in the area of extra su- 
pervisory work requiring talent as 
well as time, or in the area of the 
coaching of varsity sports. 

In regard to “unusual talent as a 
teacher,” I believe we are culpable 
if, in our search for the outstanding 
teacher, we allow ourselves to place 
undue emphasis on the spectacular, 
or on the departure from the norm, 
or on the startling activities which 
are newsworthy. Newsworthiness, 
in my Opinion, is a dangerous meas- 
ure of greatness. Rather should w 
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credit the day-by-day effectiveness 
of the teacher. 

I am not so sure, but I think that 
a double increment might be justi- 
fied in a few cases to correct an oc- 
casional hardship which is apt to 
creep into any system that operates 
on a set of rules. Such cases might 
be due to the uneven effect of in- 
flation, or transition to a new sal- 
ary scale. 

I think also that a double in- 
crement would be for the best in- 
terests of the community in certain 
cases of the law of supply and de 
mand, to prevent losing teachers 
whose kind of service is in particu- 
lar demand elsewhere. This would 
be more apt to apply to men, be- 
cause, although no better as teachers 
than women, their services do com- 
mand higher salaries outside the 
profession than 
school committees have to meet this 
kind of competition. 

With the above policies and safe- 
guards, any community can rest 
assured that its salary money is go- 
ing to those who are earning it. The 
misuse of the words “merit” and 
“competence” need never occur. @ 


women’s, and 


” on NEA Special Memo presents the following 


information on teachers’ salaries: 


The average salary of all instructional personnel (na- 
tionwide) for 1952-53 is $3530. 


In 1939 the average teacher salary was 11 percent more 
than that of a// employed persons in the U.S. In 1953 the 
average earnings of all employed persons in the U.S. and of 


teachers were almost the same. 





Less Time in High School or College? 


Should We Accelerate High-School Youth? 


PAUL E. ELICKER 


In NEA Journal 


sia some high-school youth 
planning to attend college spend 
less time in high school?’ That 1s 
the provocative question that was 
brought into sharp focus in the 
educational world by the announce- 
ment in April of 1951 of the Ford 
Foundation’s preinduction scholar- 
ships to four colleges. 

These scholarships were offered 
to boys 1614 years of age for ad- 
mission to Chicago, Columbia, Yale, 
and Wisconsin. Later, an offer was 
made to girls on the same basis in 
12 other colleges and universities. 

The original announcement did 
not specify gifted or specially en- 
dowed boys as applicants for these 
scholarships. The students were to 
be selected on the basis of their ex- 
aminations, their scholastic records, 
and recommendations of secondary- 
school principals. 

It has been determined that this 
latter requirement was tacitly ignor- 
ed by the colleges in the selection 
of their students. Three-fifths of 
the total number of students to be 
admitted on these preinduction 
scholarships were to be induced 
through substantial scholarship sub- 
sidies to leave the high school be- 
fore they completed the graduation 
requirements if they had finished 
the tenth or sophomore year of high 
school. 

This plan of educational accelera- 
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tion for youth revived former ob- 
jections to acceleration by many 
leaders in secondary education. Sec- 
ondary-school principals expressed 
themselves through the National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and received prompt sup- 
port through state organizations. 
The Commission on Secondary 
Schools of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools also gave support to the 
action of the secondary-school prin- 
cipals. The Commission stated that 
it has received many letters from the 
20 states included in the region 
with practically 100 percent in op- 
position to the admission of stu- 
dents from the secondary school be- 
fore graduation and at an early age. 
School youth at the end of the 
tenth year of formal education have 
neither enough educational back- 
ground nor sufficient social maturity 
to cope with the existing standards 
of educational competence and so- 
cial maturity found in our high- 
ranking colleges. Ample evidence 
has shown that many youth in col- 
lege have been compelled to make 
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hasty nd often faulty personal ad- 
justments to their new college life 
without benefit of intelligent and 
friendly guidance. If youth who 
have been graduated from high 
school and who are older have such 
difficulty, imagine the magnitude of 
adjustment problems for younger 
and less experienced individuals. 

Youth attain the greatest matur- 
ity where the opportunities for social 
and educational growth are most 
favorable. In the last two years of 
the typical high school, a student 
has the greatest opportunity to de- 
velop his educational competence. 
By then he has usually found his 
greatest interest and special aptitude 
and can make intelligent course se- 
lections in these areas of learning. 

In these years, there is additional 
opportunity for personal growth’ in 
leadership training and citizenship 
responsibilities. The entire range of 
extracurriculum activities—athletics, 
music, school publications, dra- 
matics, school and class offices, and 
civic responsibilities in student or- 
ganizations—now is open to the 
student. In the first year in college, 
a youth has few similar opportuni- 
ties for personal growth and de- 
velopment. 

There are other conditions that 
make a premature’ departure from 
high school unwise. Some states re- 
quire a high-school diploma or its 
equivalent to qualify for a certifi- 
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cate or license in certain profes- 
sional and occupational areas. Also 
the transfer of students from one 
college to another raises the ques- 
tion of high-school graduation and 
admission standards. In the subject 
area curtailment or omission of por- 
tions of the normal high-school 
education creates technical and or- 
ganizational difficulties that make 
the plan unwise and impractical. 

Priacipals resent the implication 
of the preinduction scholarship plan 
that the educational opportunity for 
youth in high school is inadequate 
and inferior. Leaders in secondary 
education have evidence to support 
a theory to the contrary and they 
are supported by high-school grad- 
uates and their parents who have 
had the opportunity to make a com- 
parison of values of educational ex- 
perience. 

What do secondary-school edu- 
cators recommend? Some believe it 
would be highly desirable to make 
an early selection of the competent 
students in the secondary school, en- 
rich their instructional program 
during their senior year, and pro- 
vide an opportunity for them to 
qualify for advanced college train- 
ing. It is encouraging to learn that 
a study of admission with advanced 
standing now is under way. It is also 
being financed by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education of the 
Ford Foundation. . 


ih IRST reports of the early admission program show that 
the younger students appear to be more than holding their 
own academically with their older colleagues——Annual Re- 
port of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
1951-52. 





"“Capitulators Are a ‘Sixth Column,” 


Have We the Courage to Be Free? 


ARTHUR Hays SULZBERGER 


In The New York Times Magazine 


ode Americans as free to speak 
our minds today as 20 years ago? 
Is thinking and giving expression 
to thought as unrestricted as in the 
past? Most of us, I believe, will 
join in saying “no” and we base 
our judgments on the record. 

Before examining this record, 
permit me first to set forth my 
thinking and fix the bench mark 
from which my reasoning starts. I 
believe that Russia presents us with 
a “clear and present danger” and 
that the luxury of being an intellec- 
tual Communist or fellow traveler 
in this country is no longer suf- 
ferable. 

I believe with the late President 
Neilson of Smith that it’s wise to 
“keep an open mind, but not so 
open that your brains fall out.”’ So 
long as the rulers of the Kremlin in- 
sist on conducting their affairs in 
the dark, behind an Iron Curtain, 
so long as they continue their ag- 
gressive acts, we are—in my judg- 
ment—fools if we credit them 
with aught but evil and their sym- 
pathizers with anything but ‘‘fifth 
column” purposes. 

Totalitarianism from the left has 
never been more attractive to me 
than totalitarianism from the right, 
and ‘never’ includes those years 
when Moscow was fighting with us 
against a common enemy. 

In line with that view, I would 
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not knowingly employ a Communist 
on the news or editorial staff of The 
New York Times. On the other 
hand, I would not institute a witch 
hunt io determine if one such ex- 
isted and thereby throw questioning 
and fear into en organization which 
can perform its function only if its 
milieu is one of calm and honest 
reflection and judgment. Truth is a 
sensitive companion, difficult to 
catch up with and likely to flee if 
suspicion appears. Even if we found 
a Communist or two—granted we 
had the power of subpoena and 
could conduct such a search—in 
doing so we would run the risk of 
destroying the atmosphere needed 
for the production of the kind of 
newspaper we are publishing. 

My thesis is that we cannot have 
a good public opinion unless there 
is freedom of expression—freedom 
of expression in our schools, in our 
government in our assemblies, in 
our press, in all our walks and ways 
of life. 

How, then do matters stand today 
in these areas? In the first instance 
—our schools—I cannot find any 
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satisfaction as an American citizen 
when I read that a brochure entitled 
“The E in UNESCO” was perman- 
ently removed from the schools of 
Los .Angeles after it had been ac- 
claimed by the teaching profession. 

I do not hold my head any higher 
when I note that the Board of Edu- 
cation of Houston, Texas, voted not 
to permit the students under their 
jurisdiction to participate in the an- 
nual school contest conducted by 
the American Association for the 
United Nations. Or when in Rhode 
Island—the traditional home of free 
thought—the principal of a Paw- 
tucket high school suspends a club 
called “The Unesco Thinkers’ be- 
cause he feels that Unesco is atheis- 
tic and communistic. 


ATTACKS ON TEXTBOOKS 

Consider the attacks made on the 
book American Government, writ- 
ten 35 years ago by Frank Ma- 
gruder. A critical review recently 
declared that the book had socialis- 
tic and communistic overtones. The 
review was picked up by a well- 
known radio commentator. Re- 
action came fast. The book was 
banned or dropped as a text in 
many communities. 

Did any of its critics read the 
book? It is doubtful if one in a 
hundred did. J didn’t read it either, 
but wherever American Government 
was examined by impartial commit- 
tees of educaters or responsible citi- 
zens, it was given a clean bill of 
health. 

The case of the attacks made on 
the book, Basic Economics, provides 
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another distressing example. This 
book was written by four Rutgers 
professors, was approved by the 
Phoenix, Arizona, board of educa- 
tion, by the president of Phoenix 
College, and the school superinten- 
dent. 

Then, from the blue, an anony- 
mous Army corporal in a letter to 
The Phoenix Gazette charged that 
Basic Economics was subversive and 
should be dropped by the college. 
The local American Legion post ex- 
amined the book and called it “‘so- 
cialistically and communistically in- 
clined,” and urged that it be 
dropped. 

In the course of the subsequent 
public hearing it developed that the 
corporal had said that he had not 
read the book but merely ‘glanced 
through” the 500 pages. The four 
Rutgers professors properly asked: 
“Are we to be discredited by the 
rash complaint of an anonymous 
person who had ‘glanced’ at the 
pages that required years of train- 
ing and experience, and months of 
composition on our part?” 

One poison-pen letter was enough 
to smear the book. The president, 
superintendent of schools, and the 
board of education capitulated and 
the book was removed from Phoe- 
nix College. The American Legion 
committee then announced a cam- 
paign to remove it from the 40 uni- 
versities where it then was in use. 

The effect of all this is summed 
up by the principals of four schools 
in Scarsdale, New York, who said: 
“We see suspicion, fear, and distrust 
spreading among our neighbors and 
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friends. We see our teachers being 
affected by the feeling that their 
loyalty and patriotism are being 
impugned . Unless the forces 
that are undermining confidence can 
be met and resolved there can be 
no future for the good name of our 
schools.” 


FREEDOM IN GOVERNMENT 


Next let us consider briefly re- 
striction on free—and_ therefore 
fruitful—thought in government. 
The most conspicuous aspects of 
that problem are found in the State 
Department. Now I am not defend- 
ing all that has happened in “Foggy 
Bottom” in recent years. Far from 
it. I think that too often there have 
been temporizing and timidity when 
sternness and strength were re- 
quired. 

But when members of the de- 
partment are attacked now for hon- 
est advocacy of policies generally 
accepted some years ago but pres- 
ently unpopular, when their assail- 
ants say in effect: ‘The test is not 
whether you were honest in your 
opinion, but whether in our view, 
you were right’’—then I say that 
this is doctrine right out of the 
maw of the Kremlin. 

Consider then another area— 
what might be called the Area of 
Assembly and Debate. No one will 
deny that it is vital that the great 
issues confronting us be argued out 
fully and freely. Yet there is mount- 
ing evidence that such discussion is 
being restricted and in many in- 
stances prevented—in public meet- 
ings, on radio and television, and 
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other forums—because of the pres- 
sures that result from blacklists and 
irresponsible accusation. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

Then we come to the area of the 
press, the area of the printed word, 
in which I include magazines and 
books and all other printed matter 
as well as the newspaper. 

Here the effects of attacks are in- 
creasingly apparent. Authors are 
now required, in effect, to pass loy- 
alty tests; otherwise their publish- 
ing houses may find themselves in 
the midst of blind boycotts. As for 
the newspapers, the pressures there, 
too, are great. On the whole they 
have been admirably resisted, al- 
though there are some which have 
joined, with great hoop-la, in the 
witch hunts, whether for circula- 
tion or ideological reasons I have 
no means of knowing. 

And so it goes. One begins to 
wonder whether this is still the 
“Land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” There has been dropped 
on utterances and ideas a smoke 
screen of intimidation that dims 
essential talk and essential thought. 

Nor is it the superzealots who 
bother me so much in all of this— 
it is the lack of plain, old-fashioned 
guts on the part of those who capit- 
ulate to them. Surely, such actions 
must be of great aid and comfort 
to the Kremlin; these capitulators 
are, in effect, a sixthH column which 
does not even require payment. 

Well, what is to be done? In the 
first place, I do not believe that the 
picture is either as black or as red 
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as it has been painted. I do not be- 
lieve, tor example, that the Mc- 
Carthys and McCarrans represent 
the real feeling of the American 
people. I have great faith in the 
basic common sense and the funda- 
mental fairness of a nation. 

But there is more fear in the 
country than the facts warrant. Be- 
set with doubt, the nation listens 
to those who seem to offer a cure, 
even though the medicine be more 
harmful than the disease. 

There are times when all of us 
are oppressed by the magnitude of 
the problems surrounding us, when 
we wonder what we as individuals 
can do to alleviate the situation. I 
offer four suggestions: 


Additional Views 


First, let us keep strong; let us 
never lower our guard. 

Second, in the justifiable concern 
about our own loss of equilibrium, 
let us keep alert to all aspects of 
aggressive Communist imperialism. 

Third, \et us remember that we 
need spiritual unity in our land. We 
must not lock our minds with the 
key of prejudice. We cannot afford 
senseless fights—they are a luxury 
based on a security we do not 
possess. 

Finally, 1 urge that we dedicate 
ourselves anew to the principles of 
‘“Man’s Right to Knowledge and 
the Free Use Thereof.” Let us thus 
help co restore a courage of old to 
our beloved country. * 





WE are growing increasingly impatient with a great deal of 
the finger pointing which characterizes our times. The times 
are out of joint, yes—just as some of the pointing fingers 
are. A finger should occasionally be used to remove the 
mote from the eye of the pointer. What about the false 
doctrines, the sanctimonious thuggery, depraved methods, 
crooked thinking, obscene art, superficial and sexy enter- 
tainment, scare techniques, deceitful preachments, under- 
mining of free expression, questioning of motive, richly 
rewarded skullduggery, and primitive assaults upon man’s 
natural dignity—all of which are to be found in the spirit- 
ual air the child breathes outside the school room.—Joseph 
N. Smelser in Arizona Teacher 


A CERTAIN Towa teacher was asked, ‘Do you teach com- 
munism in your school?” 

“Yes,” the pedagog replied, ‘we teach about communism. 
We also teach about cancer. But we do not advocate 
either.” —Midland Schools 














Five Aspects of a Sound Dental Program 


School Dental Health 


PERRY J. SANDELL 


In Journal of the American Association for Health— 
Physical Education—Recreation 


ScHOOLs today are faced with 
many pressing problems which af- 
fect the child. All of the compon- 
ents that combine to produce good 
health must be given consideration 
—dental health being one part of 
the total school program. 

A sound school dental health 
program, as a part of the health 
program, consists of several aspects: 
(1) classroom insttuction, (2) den- 
tal examinations, (3) follow 
through, (4) treatment, and (5) 
evaluation. 

Classroom Instruction in Dental 
Health—Children of all grade 
levels should receive instruction in 
dental health in keeping, progres- 
sively, with their interests, needs, 
and maturity. Much of the instruc- 
tion, particularly in the elementary 
grades, can be related to the de- 
velopment of teeth. As a child 
grows and develops, changes are oc- 
curring in his mouth that may well 
serve as bases for health lessons. 
Among these changes, for example, 
is the eruption of new teeth. 

At all stages in school there is 
great need for instruction in oral 
hygiene, including such subjects as 
correct toothbrushing _ technics, 
proper diet, cause of dental decay, 
and the need for regular and super- 
vised dental care. 

Classroom instruction should be 
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an integral part of the school pro- 
gram and it is essential that it be 
related to the dental examination 
program, to the follow-through pro- 
gram, and to care and treatment. 

Dental Examinations.—Every pu- 
pil should have a dental examina- 
tion at least once a year. Some 
schools, in order to stimulate chil- 
dren to have complete dental ex- 
aminations, conduct a dental in- 
spection program. Whether or not 
this is to be done should be cooper- 
atively determined by all persons 
concerned. 

The American Dental Associa- 
tion has expressed itself concerning 
such a program. It acknowledges its 
obvious benefits, at the same time 
pointing out certain limitations and 
possible undesirable effects, chief of 
which is the danger that such in- 
spection may be allowed to substi- 
tute for complete examinations and 
definite follow-up procedures by 
the family dentist. 
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Follow-Through.—The dental ex- 
amination, like the medical examin- 
ation, is of little value unless efforts 
are made to have corrections and 
treatment provided where neces- 
sary. 

Since treatment is primarily the 
responsibility of the parents, they 
should be notified in writing of the 
results of the examination. It is also 
advantageous to have one of the 
parents present during the examina- 
tion, particularly of elementary- 
school children, so that the dentist, 
parent, and child can discuss what 
steps are necessary, if any, to have 
the needed work done. 

Much classroom instruction 
be directed to the follow-through 
Individual teachers find 


can 


program. 


various ways to motivate parents, 


and pupils to seek dental care. The 
technics used in follow-through of 
medical examinations may be used 
effectively in follow-through of 
dental examinations. 

Treatment.—The _ responsibility 
for care and treatment rests with 
the parents. Schools have consis- 
tently refrained, in the most part, 
from getting involved in this aspect 
of the health program, and rightly 
sO. 

But a problem arises in almost 
every school, which the school and 
community working together must 
solve. The problem is that all par- 
ents are not financially able to pro- 
vide dental care necessary for their 
children, or do not through lack of 
appreciation or understanding. 

The means for providing services 
for these children varies greatly 
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from community to community. In 
some cases, the health departments 
make care and treatment available, 
whereas in others funds are raised 
through various projects so that in- 
dividual dentists can be paid for 
services to these pupils. Other 
health services need to be provided 
for similarly. In many _ situations, 
community health planning groups 
have been able to meet this problem 
without too much difficulty. 

It is important that schools make 
some provision for excusing pupils 
for dental appointments during 
school hours. This is necessary in 
many communities, since there is 
rarely sufficient dental operating 
time available during after-school 
hours and on Saturday to provide 
for all tae treatment needed. The 
school and the dentists working to- 
gether can usually develop an ex- 
cuse program that is satisfactory 
to all. 

Evaluation—The basic purpose 
of the school dental health program 
is to help children establish good 
dental health practices and, at the 
same time, to motivate parents and 
children to assume responsibility for 
their own dental health. 

In order to establish a baseline 
from which progress in dental 
health can be measured, it is desir- 
able that the following information 
be available: (1) the number of 
children having d.m.f. (decayed, 
missing, or filled) teeth; (2) the 
number having no d.m.f. teeth; (3) 
the number having d.e.f. (decays, 
needing extraction, or filled) pri- 
mary teeth; (4) the number having : 
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no d.e.f. teeth, and (5) the num- 
ber of children having diseased 
gums, malocclusions, or other den- 
tal abnormalities. 

With this information, a count 
can be made of unfilled or decayed 
teeth and of other defects for pur- 
poses of comparing one year with 
another. Another effective device is 
to compare the number of lost per- 
manent teeth over a period of years. 
A more simple evaluation procedure 
is to determine the percentage of 


The dental health problem is of 
such magnitude, and the results of 
dental neglect are so great, that 
schools must provide a continuous 
program of education and preven- 
tion. The care that teeth receive 
during childhood will determine, in 
a large measure, their usefulness 
and service over many years. 

Healthy teeth will contribute im- 
measurably to physical and emo- 
tional well-being and to a pleasing 
personal appearance, all of which 


children who have returned to the 
school the dentist’s statements that 
needed corrections have been made. 


lead to a happy, well-adjusted life, 
both in school and the years 
ahead. & 


“Hi, Ho, Come to the Fair” 


A DENTAL health fair was one method used in the Fill- 
more (N.Y.) Central School to present dental health edu- 
cation in a new and interesting way. Some phase of good 


dental health was exhibited by each class in a booth. This 
called for correlation of work in art, writing, English, and, 
of course, dental health. 

The first graders, for their ““Toothpowder Booth,” 
brought jars from home and painted them. Under the 
guidance of a dental hygienist they made toothpowder from 
salt, soda, and oil of peppermint. 

The second-grade booth, “After-School Lunch,” featured 
a good and a bad “Mr. Beeler, the Inbetween Mealer.” 
Good Mr. Beeler was made of fruits of all kinds and Bad 
Mr. Beeler was built of candy. 

Toothbrush holders, carved out of soap, painted and 
shellacked, decorated the third-grade booth. The fourth 
graders presented a play, “No Ten O'Clock Slump,” em- 
phasizing the need for good breakfasts. 

The fifth graders obtained the recipes of their mothers’ 
favorite sandwich fillings and passed the recipes out to 
customers who bought their class-made sandwiches. The 
sixth-grade booth featured a dinner table for two. 

As part of the entertainment for the fair a dental health 
movie, “Winky the Watchman,” was shown.—Dorrine E. 
Loeschke in New York State Education. 





What Are the Basic Needs of Staff Members? 
The Climate of Good Staff Morale 


RICHARD WYNN 


In Educational Outlook 


F aeateubiaa. leadership has 
oftentimes given too little atten- 
tion to the human factors in per- 
sonnel administration, even though 
their importance has been recog- 
nized and demonstrated by investi- 
gators in industry. 

It was General Foods’ chairman, 
Clarence Francis, who observed, 


“You can buy a man’s time; you 
can buy a man’s physical presence 
at a given place; you can even buy 
a measured number of skilled mus- 
cular motions per hour or day. But 
you cannot buy enthusiasm; you 


cannot buy initiative; you cannot 
buy loyalty; you cannot buy the de- 
votion of hearts, minds, and souls. 
You have to earn these things.” 

It is ironic that educational ad- 
ministration, long devoted to the 
socio-psychological needs of youth 
and children, has been consider- 
ably less than sensitive to the needs 
of staff members in terms of job 
satisfaction. It is the purpose of this 
discussion to focus attention on 
some of the basic socio-psychologi- 
cal needs of staff members and thus 
point out ways in which the work 
climate of a school system can pro- 
vide satisfaction of these needs. 

The findings reported very briefly 
here nave emerged from a series of 
extensive case studies conducted by 
the writer inquiring into the phi- 
losophy, convictions, skills, and 
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practices of school administrators 
who have demonstrated success in 
working with people. 

THE BASIC NEEDS 

The broadest and most basic of 
all needs is security. This longing 
for security involves far more than 
economic security, which, however, 
is certainly a part of it. However, 
most morale studies have revealed 
that economic considerations rank 
well down on the list of job satis- 
factions. There are other elements 
more important but less well recog- 
nized. 

The teacher needs to feel secure 
against sudden change. The process 
of change should be carefully en- 
gineered. Administrators might 
ask themselves, for example: Are 
the persons who will be affected by 
this change given an opportunity to 
collaborate in planning the change 
and in meeting the pressures result- 
ing from the change? 

The teacher should feel secure 
against attack, not only attack on the 
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person, but attack on the system as 
well. Does the work climate give 
the staff the opportunity to review 
the nature of local attacks on edu- 
cation, to study the technics for 
counteracting charges, and to em- 
phasize the need for calm, reason- 
ed readiness for such possibilities? 

The teacher should feel secure 
against stratification and division. 
Does the work climate minimize 
status differences within the group? 
Does it equalize the distribution of 
privilege, obligation, load, and 
power? Does the administrator 
maintain his own working relation- 
ship with the group socially and 
professionally? Or do his teachers 
ask, ‘““Why doesn’t he come down 
and have coffee with us once in a 
while?” Good interpersonal rela- 


tions are contagious. So are bad 
ones. 

The teacher needs to feel secure 
against secrecy and double-dealing. 
Man is an inquiring organism. He 
likes to have information. Does the 


administration provide for free 
trade in ideas and information? Is 
the communication system two way ? 
Does the climate encourage rather 
than restrict the freedom of groups 
to explore controversial areas? To 
do so is to strengthen the process 
of rational inquiry which is both 
the vehicle and the faith of the 
democratic system. 

One of the great basic socio-psy- 
chological needs of the human or- 
ganism is the need for social ap- 
proval and recognition. Are the 
teachers helped to feel that their 
work 1s socially useful? Are they 
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given tangible evidence of their im- 
portance and status in the way they 
are greeted by the administrator, 
by his use of recognition and praise? 
Is the group given frequent oppor- 
tunity to evaluate its own work? 
The climate of group action should 
be such as to provide its members 
with happy, satisfying, and mean- 
ingful experiences. 


NEED OF BELONGING 

Another basic social need finds 
satisfaction in the feeling of belong- 
ing. Do teachers feel a personal 
stake in the school system as a 
whole? Do they feel accepted by the 
whole organization not only as 
workers but also as persons? Does 
the climate help them to perceive 
the whole enterprise and identify 
themselves with it? 

The need for belonging stresses 
the importance of task orientation. 
Does the climate invite permissive- 
ness in revealing problems? In de- 
veloping and maintaining group 
direction? In keeping the group 
selfinformed on its progress? Is in- 
telligent attention given to the area 
of decision making, i.e., knowing 
when to make a decision, what kind 
of decisions to make, and how to 
implement them? It is this coopera- 
tive group description of problems 
and goals that make individual ac- 
tion meaningful and engenders a 
sense of selfdiscipline. 

The effective work-climate will 
also make personal orientation effec- 
tive. It is a recognized phenomenon 
of cooperative enterprise that a 
group does not obtain cohesiveness, 
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rapport, and security until the 
unique personalities that comprise 
the group have come to know and 
accept their colleagues. 

Personal orientation assumes par- 
ticular importance with respect to 
teachers new to the system. Most 
people have experienced the strange- 
ness, loneliness, and insecurity that 
accompany new membership in an 
old group. Does the school’s orien- 
tation program help the new teach- 
er become happily and rapidly ac- 
cepted by his colleagues, not only 
as a teacher but also as a person? 

The socially effective work cli- 
mate will encourage the wholesome 
search for increased participation 
and responsibility. Does the school 
administrator tend to generate 
power through and with people or 
over people? Are teachers encour- 
aged to initiate action within liberal 
limits or is the climate unhealthy 
for one who ‘“‘sticks out his neck?” 

When a person is too greatly re- 
stricted, he tends to become frus- 
trated and prone to react with ag- 
gression, indifference, or submis- 
sion. If the leadership is truly evo- 
cative, the group will be organized 
for working in such a way as to 
provide suitable opportunity for 
leadership in some degree for every 
member of the group. 

There are times when subordi- 
nates differ substantially and hon- 
estly with their administrators. Does 
the climate provide well-recognized 
channels for appeal even though 
this right may be exercised quite 
rarely? Is this right unaccompanied 
by threat of reprisal or penalty? If 


not, the worker's security may be 
undermined and his feeling of help- 
lessness and dependence exploited. 


NEED FOR JOB KNOWLEDGE 


One of the important clusters of 
needs which is widely recognized 
but frequently neglected is the need 
for specific types of knowledge re- 
lating to the job. Is there informa- 
tion available to the teacher con- 
cerning the overall philosophy, pol- 
icy, and procedures? Does the 
teacher have knowledge of his own 
job, its requirements, duties, lati- 
tudes of freedom and responsibili- 
ties? Does the teacher have knowl- 
edge of his place in the total or- 
ganization and his relation to the 
other components of the organiza- 
tion? Does he have knowledge of 
the kind of performance expected 
of him? Is he aware of prevailing 
sources of help and evaluation ? 

The writer found the school cli- 
mate more often inadequate in this 
respect than in most others already 
mentioned. Careful operational or- 
ganization and planning in a demo- 
cratic manner is probably more im- 
portant—and difficult—than it is in 
an autocratic climate. Yet a work 
climate that is unplanned and un- 
regulated is chaotic laissez-faireism, 
not democracy. Freedom is not the 
absence of planning. Conscious 
planning should be addressed to 
such concerns as: efficient and sat- 
isfying divisions of labor, defini- 
tion of functional roles, definition 
of realistic levels of aspiration, re- 
duction of overlapping responsi- 
bilities among discrete groups, and 
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maintenance of equilibrium status. 

To the above needs, which are to 
some degree innate in all adult 
workers in any society, another 
which is neither innate nor univer- 
sal but nevertheless imperative in a 
democratic society should be added. 
This is the need to perceive the ef- 
ficiency of democratic action. 

We have come to believe that 
the battle for freedom must be 
fought anew with each generation. 
It therefore becomes imperative that 
the nation’s teachers daily observe 
the successful operation of demo- 
cratic practice. Teachers, entrusted 
with the supreme responsibility of 
developing young citizens in a 
democratic society, should constant- 
ly participate in the demonstration 
that: (1) Most groups of people 
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are capable of solving their own 
problems on the level where they 
are able to use such decisions. (2) 
Shared decisions are usually more 
valid than decisions by. individuals. 
(3) Group decisions are more eas- 
ily, more thoroughly, and more per- 
manently implemented than indi- 
vidual decisions. (4) Group deci- 
sions foster greater socialization, 
release more creative initiative, and 
nurture faster individual growth 
than autocratic decision making. 
Forward-looking administrators 
are constantly alert for means to 
help their staffs to better adjust- 
ment, satisfaction, creativity, pro- 
duction, and growth through the 
cooperative assessment, exploration, 
and redirection of the climates in 
which ‘they live and lzbor. e 


STAFF morale is an intangible quality. It is a group attitude 
closely akin to school spirit, which inspires a willingness to 
work persistently even in the face of great odds. It is the 
“stuff” that makes groups see things through. 

When staff morale is high, achievement is likely to be 
high because members of the teaching staff perform their 
work with confidence, zest, and happiness. The stress and 
strain of living and achieving are aggressively, eagerly, and 
happily met, with eyes ever on the goals to be achieved. 

Low morale, on the other hand, is accompanied by dis- 
trust, disunity, inefficiency, gossip, petty jealousies, and 
strife—Arvey E. and Chester C. Diettert in The American 
Teacher. 








How To Be Successful in Planning 


Trips for Elementary Children 


W. L. LANSDOWN 


In Ohio Schools 


o XTENDED trips for seventh 
and cighth grade pupils are alto- 
gether feasible, possible, desirable, 
and can be successful. There is, 
however, a reluctance on the part 
of school officials to place into oper- 
ation a travel program for elemen- 
tary pupils, even though they do 
not question the value of travel to 
better education. 

There are several reasons for the 
hesitation on the part of adults who 
are in positions of leadership of 
youth groups to carry on travel 
programs—probably the most im- 
portant of which is supervision. 

The problem of supervision is, 
of course, the one of finding adults 
who are greatly interested in youth 
of the 12- through 16-year-age 
group and who have ability to or- 
ganize, to inspire, and to lead. Not 
only must this leadership be highly 
beneficial as far as children are con- 
cerned, but the parents must have 
absolute confidence in the integrity 
of the leaders. 

Supervision extends from the 
writing of the unit of study which 
precedes the trip until the pupils 
return and have been taken over by 
their parents at the station or school 
ground. Supervision involves a 
number of persons, each of whom 
plays a part in making the entire 
venture completely wholesome. 

There is, of course, no one in 
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the community who is in as good a 
position as the principal to corre- 
late the efforts of teachers, pupils, 
and parents. It is he who must 
carry through not only to the com- 
pletion of the trip but to the clos- 
ing of the financial books. 

The parent also plays a part in an 
effort of this kind, acknowledges 
the hazards, and is willing to ex- 
empt the school officials from 
blame, in writing, for mishaps. He 
knows what a great service is being 
rendered by the teachers and princi- 
pal in the invaluable experience 
which the child will get and that 
he himself cannot give. 

While it is seldom that a serious 
physical mishap or sickness is in 
store on trips where proper screen- 
ing precautions have been followed, 
the importance to the program of 
the physician and nurse is quite evi- 
dent. The nurse should accompany 
a group on an extended trip. If 
she cannot go, a teacher with ex- 
tensive knowledge of first aid 
should take her place. 

Following are some suggestions 
of the steps which will bring success 
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for any school desirous of a real 
contribution through travel to the 
children in its charge. 


SUGGESTIVE STEPS 


First there should be a talk about 
travel to distant places, a review 
of a successful trip made by the 
homeroom teacher of another 
school, and the showing of a travel 
motion picture, which can usually 
be obtained from the bus or rail- 
road company. Some of the children 
will of course begin talking of this 
to their parents, who are to play a 
most important part. The parents 
will begin thinking, formulating in 
their minds a confidence or lack of 
confidence as to the wisdom of the 
project, and especially of the prin- 
cipal and teachers. 

The children, after sufficient 
orientation, should be presented 
with the opportunity of choosing a 
trip to one of two or three different 
points. These points should be 
chosen by the principal according 
to their educational value, economy, 
and distance. 

There is one major job that is 
ever present in educating children 
and parents. It is to give a detailed 
financial and value statement of 
each trip. This statement should be 
placed on paper so that everyone 
will have the same identical facts. 
Then when pupils have made their 
choice the parents cannot say that 
they did not have the opportunity 
to know. 

When the children have chosen 
the trip they wish to make it is time 
to give attention to the financing or 


partial financing through money- 
making plans. The sale of salvage 
material is one good source. It is 
one with which any industrious 
child can succeed. Other sources 
are popcorn and lunch sales, shows, 
and dances. The accounting system 
of money should be so set up that 
there cannot be the least doubt as 
to the safety of each penny de- 
posited. 

When it is time for the trip, a 
money order or check is sent to the 
bus company or railroad in ample 
time for complete arrangements. In 
our school an extended travel pro- 
gram was carried out this past May 
without accident or incident: The 
sixth grade went to the Cincinnati 
Zoo. The seventh grade toured the 
Great Smoky Mountains by way of 
Asheville, North Carolina, and 
Knoxville, Tennessee. The eighth 
grade visited the Greenfield Village, 
the Ford Museum, Windsor, Can- 
ada, and Belle Isle Park in Detroit. 

The preparatory study for a trip 
can be one of the most valuable 
educational features. Here, for in- 
stance, is the unit of study for our 
Smoky Mountain tour: (1) Study 
of road maps, cities, rivers, lakes, 
mountains, and railroads; (2) his- 
tory of the area; (3) important 
men and women in its history; (4) 
factors affecting social culture; (5) 
naiural resources; (6) climatic con- 
ditions and land formations; (7) 
agriculture; (8) Great Smoky 
Mountains, National Park, Rocke- 
feller, Vanderbilt; (9) TVA, Nor- 
ris Dam, Oak Ridge Plant. 

Sources of study materials in- 
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cluded the following: (1) moving 
pictures of area; (2) bus company 
information bureau; (3) railroad 
information bureau; (4) state his- 
torical societies of North Carolina 
and Tennessee; (5) Asheville and 
Knoxville Chambers of Commerce; 
(6) U. S. Department of Interior; 
(7) North Callahans’ Smoky Moun- 
tain Country, published by Duell, 
Sloan, and Pierce. 


PRECAUTIONS 


I conclude with a few practical 
precautions to be taken for the bene- 
fit of all concerned: 

1. Insurance for accident is a 
must on a trip from the time the 
parent turns the child over to the 
teachers until the parent actually 
receives the child when the trip is 
completed. This is in addition to 
any insurance of the carrier or hotel. 

2. Parents must give a written 
exemption to the school system 
and personnel for any sickness or 
mishap to the child. 

3. Vigilance on the part of prin- 
cipal and teachers must cover every 
minute of the hours the child is in 
their care. 


4. There must be a “buddy” sys- 
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tem in groups of twos. They must 
be seated in groups of two. They 
must be seatmates, roommates, and 
close companions. They must look 
out for one another. 

5. There must be roll call or 
counting by the teachers on return 
of children after they have been al- 
lowed to leave bus, train, or hotel. 

6. Each child who takes the trip 
must pass a physical examination by 
school physician and nurse. 

7. Pupils with serious physical 
disorders cannot go. 

8. A pupil having a highly emo- 
tional disorder or any evident quirk 
must not go. 

9. Pupils who prove serious be- 
havior problems, either in school or 
on former trips, cannot be taken. 

10. A personal conference be- 
tween each pupil, parent, homeroom 
teacher, and principal must be held 
before the trip. This should be a 
friendly but very serious meeting. 
It need not be as extensive as an 
FBI interview; however, it should 
be not less thorough. In it explicit 
support by the parent must be ob- 
tained for the complete obedience 
on the part of the child to prevent 
hazards of any kind. s 


A WESTERN schoolboy met some children from the South- 
east during his summer vacation. Afterward he commented 
to his teacher on the experience: 

“Those kids talk funny. They say yow-all instead of 


you-guys.” 


—Carrie Belle Parks as quoted in The English Journal. 
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Teachers, Schools, and Children Benefit from 
Teachers’ Tenure in Sweden 


BRUNO GUSTAFSSON 


In The Americas Teacher 


ob ti system of tenure for public 
civil servants in Sweden is old. Its 
principle was incorporated in the 
Swedish Constitution of 1809. A 
provision states that a public civil 
servant of the state appointed in 
accordance with legal regulations 
cannot be dismissed without judg- 
ment and trial according to law, and 
cannot be promoted or transferred 
to another position without his own 
application or consent. 

In Sweden teachers are regarded 
in every respect as public civil ser- 
vants. The tenure principle is stated 
explicitly in the law. It provides 
that before decisive steps are to be 
taken against a teacher who has 
been charged with negligence or 
other misconduct, the teacher shall 
have had an opportunity to hand in, 
within a fixed time, an explanation, 
and also a statement shall have been 
obtained from the school inspector. 

The fundamental law dealing 
with this principle, valid since the 
late 1890's, states: “In the com- 
munity schools, permanent positions 
(i.e., with tenure) shall be set up 
to the number that is expected to 
correspond to the permanent need 
in the various grades in the school. 
In every school at least one perman- 
ent teacher (i.e., with tenure) 
should be placed.” The principle 
of tenure was enlarged by a pro- 
vision that “in ‘all promotions, con- 
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sideration shall be given only to the 
merits and ability of the appli- 
cants.”” 

An elementary teacher in Sweden 
has one of the following three forms 
of employment: (1) established 
teacher, with tenure—the main 
form; (2) temporary teacher, ap- 
pointed for a definite time; (3) 
supplementary (extra) teacher, ap- 
pointed for a fixed time or until 
further notice—mostly substitutes. 

Conditions have been provided 
so that practically all teachers can 
rely on receiving an appointment 
with tenure in a comparatively short 
time after passing their examina- 
tions. In the salary system of the 
state, the temporary teacher and the 
supplementary teacher are placed 
below the established teacher, but 
each of the three forms of duty is 
counted for pensions. 

Secondary-school teachers have 
the sarne sort of life tenure as ele- 
mentary teachers. State teachers are 
appointed by the government and 
become regular teachers with life 
tenure after some years of service, 
including one year of supervised 
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teaching at special state secondary 
schools. Teachers in the municipal 
secondary schools are appointed by 
the local school boards. 

There are no special restrictions 
for teachers as members of society. 
The women teachers, married or un- 
married, have the same rights and 
the same salaries as the men teach- 
ers. 

The position which Swedish 
teachers have enjoyed in the eyes 
of the law for a relatively long time 
and which, to a large extent is de- 
rived from the fundamental pro- 
visions of the constitution, must be 
characterized as good. Now does 
it in any way contribute to creating 
a better starting point for the teach- 
ers, so as to make them do their 
work better and thereby benefit 
the whole country? 

It is obvious that the schools, the 
teachers, and the children have 
benefited. Teachers have risen 
slowly but steadily from their de- 
pendent position. Their social status 
and selfrespect have improved. The 
teaching profession has come to en- 
joy greater esteem and prestige. To- 
gether with a better economic posi- 
tion these conditions have contrib- 
uted toward attracting desirable 
candidates for the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Teachers protected by tenure find 
it easier to be absolutely impartial 
and just to the pupils. In every deli- 
cate or difficult situation—and such 
situations are, as we know, not un- 
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common in the schools—he need 
not look anxiously at the influen- 
tial father or mother, or be thinking 
of the superintendent or the school 
board. He dares to be impartial in 
all situations arising at school, and 
he knows that he can be quite calm, 
if only he discharges his duties con- 
scientiously. The whole atmosphere 
of the school gains thereby. 

It is fairly obvious that a teacher 
without tenure protection will re- 
gard his position as only a stepping- 
stone. At the first opportunity he 
will give up teaching to enter an- 
other occupation. In Sweden—for- 
tunately for the school as well as 
the children—it is unusual for a 
teacher to leave his profession for 
another kind of work. 

Furthermore, tenure protection 
contributes effectively toward the 
teacher’s taking more interest in the 
work which he has chosen as _ his 
life work. Because of this greater 
interest he voluntarily takes addi- 
tional training in order to become 
a better teacher. 

There is, in Sweden, no serious 
question as to whether there should 
be tenure for teachers. It might be 
said that it is more expensive than 
the looser forms of appointment. 
But a small country like Sweden 
must invest comparatively large 
sums in its educational system in 
order to be able to keep its posi- 
tion among the nations. Quality, 
therefure, must be stressed instead 
of quantity. e 


pitts Italy, contrary to the position in other countries, 
there are too many rather than too few teachers. 








"A Loyalty Often Not Reciprocated” 


Labor’s Concern for Education 


ORVILLE C. JONES 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


J ue 1952 National C.I.O. Con- 
vention’s statement of policy in re- 
" spect to public education was brief 
and to the point: “Federal aid to 
education and school construction, 
and state and local measures to as- 
sure opportunities for a good edu- 
cation to all our children.” 

Behind this single clause is a 
long history of concern for educa- 
tion which goes back to the very be- 
ginnings of the labor movement in 
America. From its earliest days the 
labor movement has maintained a 
traditional loyalty to the public- 
school systera, a loyalty that is often 
not reciprocated by educators, who 
fail to understand the part labor has 
played in the evolution of the 
American public-school system. 

This concern of the workers has 
never taken the form of an effort to 
dominate schools or education but 
has been a quiet but persistent sup- 
port of school levies and of legisla- 
tion which benefits schools and 
teachers. 

What are the hopes of the labor 
movement today for the public 
schools and the teachers and admin- 
istrators who guide our children 
and youth? 

1, Above all we would like to 
keep our schools and their leaders 
free, free to think, free to search 
for «he truth, free to express what 
they believe to be truth. 
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Academic freedom, of late, has 
had rough sledding. The _ back- 
ground of this is understandable. 
As a result of the collapse of our 
economy in the great depression, 
businessmen got themselves in the 
dog house with the public. Their 
terrific campaign to get public atti- 
tudes changed has borne fruit. It 
has been aided by the real threat of 
Russian imperialism and its world- 
wide efforts at social and economic 
revolution, a threat which could 
readily be used as a propaganda in- 
strument. The net effect has been 
highly successful; a new orthodoxy 
has been established. 

This new orthodoxy is readily en- 
forced on school systems by means 
of boards of education. These 
boards, in the main, are amenable 
to the big business point of view. 
Members often are lawyers, using 
the school board as stepping-stones 
to future political careers. Often 
they are professional people who 
psychologically identify themselves 
with the positions of dominant eco- 
nomic groups. 

Unscrupulous persons have seen 
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in the situation an opportunity to 
milk thoughtless businessmen of 
many thousands of dollars for their 
own private gain. By playing on 
the businessman’s fear of demo- 
cratic or liberal tendencies in the 
schools, throwing in a little race 
prejudice, and savoring the whole 
mess with everyone's natural desire 
to get out of paying taxes, they have 
been able to make antipublic-school 
campaigns pay off very profitably 
for themselves. 

Unfortunately these attacks have 
not aided the teachers’ feelings of 
security. To preserve the freedom 
of the schools, with reasonable op- 
portunity for teachers to seek and 
teach truth, is going to take some 
conscious effort. 


2. Labor is also concerned with 


the objective of education. 

Public education must have a 
standpoint. It is our belief that this 
ought to be the constellation of 
values which we describe as de- 
mocracy. Democracy includes rev- 
erence for persons. as ends in them- 
selves and the belief that persons 
should contribute of their highest 
ability to the common welfare, as 
well as the assertion that ultimate 
authority is vested in the people as 
a whole. 

It is interesting that the reaction- 
ary people in this country want the 
schools to confine their efforts to 
teaching mere techniques, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. But in our 
complicated culture this is not 
enough. People of many races, na- 
tionalities, religions, and vocational 
and economic status must learn to 


understand one another and to live 
together. 

The schools prepare students for 
democratic society both by curricu- 
lum and practice. Labor opposes 
segregated school systems because 
they deny in practice the very ideal 
for which schools exist in a demo- 
cratic society. Forcing children of 
one race to attend schools for that 
race alone is a way of saying effec- 
tively to that child: “You are in- 
ferior. We do not want you to as- 
sociate with other American chil- 
dren.” What more effective way 
could be used to implement frus- 
tration and bitterness in the heart 
of a child? 

If the schools are to train people 
for successful life in a democratic 
culture, they will have a more au- 
thentic character if they are able to 
demonstrate democratic procedures 
in their internal administration. 
Hierarchal systems are not a con- 
vincing means of training for a 
democratic society. Group discus- 
sion, group decisions, and group ac- 
tions provide a stimulus to personal 
improvement which one misses in 
many educational systems. A sum- 
mer school at a teachers college is 
no substitute for steady growth on 
the job, of the sort that can be in- 
spired in the creative interaction of 
the democratic process. 

3. The training of students for 
effective life in democratic culture 
requires a balance of personal, cul- 
tural, and vocational training. 

Educators have quarreled as to 
the merits of cultural versus voca- 
tional education. This is unfor- 
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tunate. The obvious truth is that 
every human being needs both. 
Tragic, indeed, is the fate of the 
educated person who has no sound 
vocational base. 

On the other hand technical skill 
alone does not make a life or a so- 
ciety. The technician must also be a 
person. It is an easier educational 
task to prepare a student for com- 
petence in his chosen skill than to 
turn out an emotionally mature per- 
son, who understands social values 
and who is willing to stand up and 
be counted. 

Labor hopes that out of our 
schools will come persons who are 
significant in themselves, who can 
make a real contribution to their 
communities, vocationally, and who 
are committed to the democratic 
ideal and willing to add their bit in 
the eternal struggle to keep it and 
improve it. 

4. The labor movement would be 
happy to see an improvement in the 
income and status of teachers. 

We are well aware that in this 
period of inflation people with fixed 
incomes have tended to suffer. Be- 
cause of their willingness to organ- 
ize and struggle on their own be- 
half, workers have been able to 
counteract inflationary forces and 
to improve their income. Teachers 
are sometimes resentful of labor’s 
ability to protect itself, but workers 
have won this ability at a price 
teachers have not been willing to 


pay. 
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Some economists believe that we 
are in for a long period of high 
prices. If so, then teachers’ salaries 
should be brought up in line with 
these high prices. 

But beyond the matter of income 
is the problem of status. Time was 
when teachers and ministers were 
the only educated people in their 
communities and inevitably the 
community leaders. But society has 
moved far from these pioneer com- 
munities where the teacher could 
be a person in his own right. Vast 
school systems, complicated admin- 
istrative structures, and boards of 
education have made the teacher 
but one of hundreds of employes 
in the school system. 

The danger is that teachers will 
become mere hirelings and be de- 
nied the right to be persons in their 
right. Harold Benjamin of the NEA 
Defense Commission has warned: 
“Free men cannot be taught proper- 
ly by slaves. Courageous citizens 
cannot be well educated by scared 
hired men.” 

Labor has supported efforts to get 
better pay for teachers and also the 
efforts to equalize educational op- 
portunities throughout the nation. 
Only federal aid can bring children 
in such states as Mississippi an 
equal chance at a good schooling. 
There is no reason to fear federal 
control through such grants. The 
people who advance this argument 
are primarily interested in holding 
down taxes. * 


¥ HE “Three R’s” are important all through life. At 20 
it’s Romance, at 45 it’s Rent, and at 65 it’s Rheumatism. 





Weaknesses in the Safety Patrol Program 


Do Patrols Improve Pupils’ Satety Habits? 


Witspur A. YAUCH 


In Safety Education 


My case against the safety pa- 


trol is based on the premise that the 
organization of a group of older 
children to help the younger chil- 
dren observe good traffic regula- 
tions, is a plan which has several 
serious weaknesses. 

It is so easy to take pride in a 
group of youngsters, properly uni- 
formed, eager to help, punctual in 
reaching their assigned stations, and 
efficiently controlling other children 
crossing the street, all under the 
careful supervision of a teacher 
specially interested in guiding the 
work of a safety patrol. 

How often do we probe beneath 
this neat surface of organization 
and 2xamine the educational re- 
sults? I wonder how many teachers 
and administrators can claim that 
their safety patrols in the element- 
ary school are achieving improve- 
ment in the behavior of pupils in 
safe living? 

At the risk of being considered 
an unpopular detractor from a 
rather universally approved pro- 
gram, I should like to mention sev- 
eral defects. 

In the first place, the organization 
of a safety patrol begs a prior ques- 
tion: Whose job is it to see that 
children going to and from school 
are guarded from traffic hazards? 
It seems reasonable to assume that 
this responsibility naturally belongs 
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to the civil government and is not 
directly a school responsibility. It 
is quite obvious that adult supervi- 
sion is mandatory where children 
need ‘o cross an arterial highway 
to get to school. But it may well be 
that when the school willingly ac- 
cepts the task of such control, the 
city fathers will conclude that it is 
not necessary for them to take any 
further thought of the matter. 

Secondly, teachers should exam- 
ine more carefully the consequences 
of placing some children—who may 
make errors in judgment or mis- 
use their powers—in authority over 
others. What is this doing to the 
children who are being controlled? 
What personality effect does it have 
on those doing the controlling? And 
do the children learn to respect con- 
stituted authority, or do they merely 
learn to obey when delegated au- 
thority is around to enforce regula- 
tions ? 

Related to the above, but even 
more important in its implications, 
is the serious question of whether 
we are delegating to children a re- 
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sponsibility which adults have 
found difficult to meet. Should not 
children’s responsibilities be restrict- 
ed to the level of their abilities so 
that real growth can take place. 
Asking a child who has not yet 
learned to live intelligently to guide 
the growth of other children in this 
direction is like asking the blind to 
lead the blind. 

There is yet another serious weak- 
ness. The average classroom teacher 
has overwhelming responsibilities. 
He is called on to minister to the 
child’s manifold needs, and in addi- 
tion is supposed to assume many 
other duties. It is small wonder that 
he desperately seeks opportunities 
to delegate some of this burden. 
The creation of the safety patrol af- 
fords him one legitima,e excuse for 
passing on some of this heavy re- 
sponsibility to another—that mem- 
ber of the school staff who is asked 
to direct and supervise the work 
of the patrol. Since this one teacher 
is considered properly qualified for 
the task all other teachers uncon- 
sciously relax their vigilance. 

Many other difficult problems 
arise, not the least of which is the 
conflict in authority which may per- 
plex the minds of the members of 
the safety patrol. Since communica- 
tion among the members of the 
school staff is always less than per- 
fect, it is not uncommon for the 
child to get one set of instructions 
from his classroom teacher and con- 
flicting suggestions from the faculty 
advisor. 

It may appear that I am trying 
deliberately to confuse the issue, but 


such is not the case. It seems to me 
that, when one examines the pros 
and cons of the safety patrol, the 
cons overbalance the pros. 

I was for 17 years an elementary- 
school principal. During that period 
I honestly tried every idea ever sug- 
gested. My teachers and I came to 
the conclusion that we could do the 
job better without the formal or- 
ganization of a safety patrol. We 
decided that the safety of our chil- 
dren was too important to place in 
the hands of other children. 

We realized that here was a job 
which needed our constant and di- 
rect guidance and supervision. We 
worked out a program of activities 
in safety education for the entire 
school. With this curriculum design 
as a guide, each teacher worked out 
with his children a series of experi- 
ences calculated to develop an ever- 
increasing awareness of the import- 
ance of safety, including intelligent 
behavior in crossing the street. Some 
aspects of the safety patrol were in- 
corporated in the classroom pro- 
grams, but these were restricted to 
those experiénces which each teach- 
er could personally supervise. 

Was the program successful? We 
have only our own subjective judg- 
ments as evidence, but at least we 
thought it was. It seemed to us that 
the children exhibited more intelli- 
gent judgment in their behavior 
than they had before. We were sure 
of one thing. Every teacher was 
safety conscious and worked dili- 
gently to make safety education 
functional in the life of each 
child. . 








Know Any Famous Painting by a Committee? 


Killed in Committee: Let’s Give 
Individuals a Chance 


EDWARD AMEJKO 


In The Clearing House 


OD ve discussion had been going 
hot and heavy. The problem they 
were discussing at the faculty meet- 
ing was a real one, one that had 
needed solving for quite some time. 
But the discussion wasn’t getting 
anywhere, for those who expressed 
themselves were voicing gripes, 
beating around the problem, in- 
dulging in catharsis. Fine. Catharsis 
is good for the psyche, ego, id. But 
they weren’t getting anywhere, 
really. 

Then, one of the quiet ones spoke 
for the first time. His words were in 
contrast to the heated words of the 
others and they arrested attention. 
What he had to offer was quite 
good. Oh,’ it wasn’t the only an- 
swer to the problem, nor was it 
complete. But it was constructive, 
and it did point to one way of ap- 
proach. 

The momentary silence which 
followed was broken by the admin- 
istrator at the head of the table. 
“Suppose we set up a committee to 
carry this suggestion out?” he said. 
He turned to the quiet one who had 
just spoken and said, “Will you 
serve as chairman of that committee, 
and to help you I'll name. . .” 
And he did name two others right 
then and there. 

The case is only a fictional one 
and is cited as an example of how 
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committees sometimes come to be. 
Let’s consider this matter of com- 
mittees. 

A committee can serve best for 
an exploratory purpose, for the 
pooling of ideas. These ideas, how- 
ever, are only possibilities, sugges- 
tions as to how a problem may be 
solved, how a plan may be devel- 
oped. Do we confuse committee 
work with legislative and executive 
functions? Should a committee be 
expected to execute, i.e. perform a 
task? 

How does anything get done? 
The responsibility for carrying out 
any task must be pin-pointed in one 
individual. One person alone can 
stamp the grand design on a project 
and carry it through to completion. 
Since that person has the responsi- 
bility, he must also be given the 
privilege to exercise authority; he 
must have the right to accept or 
reject any suggestions that are for- 
warded to him from any group, 
whether it is called a committee or 
not. 
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KILLED 


If the individual charged with 
the task is at the opposite pole, his 
failure with his colleagues puts the 
democratic responsibility on him to 
relinquish his position of leadership 
in that particular task to a colleague 
who does have the confidence of 
enough of the others to succeed. 
This is not dependent on popular- 
ity, as in the political sense, or 
should not be, but on success or 
failure with the task, in the profes- 
sional sense. 

It would seem that the accom- 
plishment of specific tasks, plans, 
programs is the very antithesis of 
the aims and needs of committees. 
Several writers have asked: Do you 
know of any famous painting by 
any committee? Has any committee 
produced a great symphony? What 
will be the result of the work of a 
committee of architects? Their build- 
ing will perhaps be the work of one 
predominantly, with others’ ideas 
subordinated; perhaps a compro- 
mise of all, but mediocre. 

Committees are all right, in their 
place and for their proper purpose. 
But how many are the monuments 
erected to honor the work of com- 
mittees, when the function is to 
execute, to perform? Committees 
tend to kill an idea, or, at least, so 
to transform an idea that any re- 
semblance to the original is almost 
coincidental. Compromise has its 
place in democracy, but it should 
not be the perpetual aim. 

But even more tragic than kill- 
ing an idea in committee by the very 
nature of committees is the fact that 
individual talent dies there as well. 
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Too often, whether intended or not, 
the committee blocks the fruition of ' 
an individual’s gift of leadership : 
(which, incidentally, is not the sole 

property of the administrator in 

name). This is undemocratic. There 

results a bogging down, a stagna- 

tion. We need today more than ever 

the gift of individual endeavor; 

that individual endeavor is too often 

fettered by fellow committee mem- 

bers. 

Cognizant of the futility that 
comes with several experiences such 
as that of the “quiet one” with 
whom we began this paper—the 
futility that comes with serving on 
committees whose functions are con- 
fused—some staff members learn to 
keep their thoughts to themselves. 
They nod sadly and feel deeply the 
truth of the humorous words of 
Dr. Richard Armour, Professor of 
English at Scripps College, Clare- 
mont, California, which appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post: 


... by an effort of will, 

I always contrive to keep perfectly 
still, 

For it takes but a word of annoyance 


or pity 
And wham! there I am on another 
committee. 


The administration and supervi- 
sion of the professional staff has as 
its supreme purpose the clearing of 
the decks for learning. Let the 
group democratically contribute by 
the leadership that is inherent in 
its individuals. Democracy in school 
staffs is dynamic leadership and. in- 
telligent followership, just as it is 
outside of school. * 





Do “Beautiful” Laboratory Reports Mean Anything? 


Learning in the Laboratory 


ROBERT STOLLBERG 


In The Bulletin of The National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


<ScieNcE learning in the labora- 
tory, when properly carried on, is a 
high order of “learning by doing.” 
Thus modern educational psychol- 
ogy strongly supports the laboratory 
as a tool of science education. 
Again, modern educational: doc- 
trine places heavy emphasis on the 
importance of problem-solving abil- 
ity as a goal of education. This, too, 
supplies a solid foundation for the 
high-school science laboratory, par- 
ticularly when it is centered about 
problem-solving situations. 

As in most educational endeavors, 
there is no one best way to organ- 
ize learning in the laboratory—no 
“royal road” to success. 

There are some approaches which 
are well established. Others are rela- 
tively new innovations—often con- 
troversial in character. The presen- 
tation which follows takes the form 
of a discussion of characteristics of 
good learning situations in high- 
school science laboratories. 

These statements are neither 
“rules” nor “step-by-step” proce- 
dures for operating a science lab- 
oratory. Rather, they might be call- 
ed “hallmarks of good laboratory 
education in high-school science.” 
Each recommendation should be ac- 
companied by the qualification, 
“Other things being equal .. .” 

In general, the obvious, routine 
patterns of laboratory learning have 
been omitted from this list. Such 
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procedures as “having suitable time 
and space,” and “providing pupil 
preparation and follow-up,” etc., 
have been skipped on the grounds 
that they are selfevident, and also 
that they are generally accepted by 
science teachers. 

In contrast, the patterns listed be- 
low are often experimental and are 
frequently the subject of heated dis- 
cussions among science educators. 
But they are, in the opinions of 
many, highly worthwhile charac- 
teristics of learning in the labora- 
tory. 


GOOD LEARNING SITUATIONS 


1. Classroom and laboratory work 
should be closely integrated. Each 
type of learning should support the 
other, knit together with other types 
of activities to constitute an inte- 
grated set of learning experiences. 

2. Flexibility of the laboratory 
schedule is highly desirable. Rigid- 
ly scheduled periods for laboratory 
experiences make it difficult to in- 
tegrate classroom and _ laboratory 
learning and to attack in the labora- 
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tory problems which spontaneously 
arise in the classroom. Ideally, the 
science teacher should have access 
to the laboratory at any time. This 
may he done either by having the 
laboratory adjacent to the classroom 
or, better yet, by providing com- 
bination classroom _ laboratories, 
which can be used for any in-school 
function at the will of the teacher 
and pupils. 

3. Seeking answers and finding 
information is a proper function of 
a laboratory. Whether laboratory 
experiences be centered around 
measurement, demonstration, or ob- 
servation, the bulk of laboratory 
learning should be devoted to seek- 
ing answers to problems and find- 
ing information which is desired. 

4. Real problems are most desir- 
able for laboratory learning. Sample 
classic problems have their place in 
the high-school laboratory, but 
problems such as “How does the 
water pressure in ¢his community 
vary from day to day?’, “Is the 
lighting adequate in this labora- 
tory?” and “Is our basketball team 
getting adequate nutrition and 
rest?” are examples of real prob- 
lems which can be approached in 
the laboratory. 

5. Practical applications should 
be a part of laboratory learning 
wherever possible. The coefficient 
of thermal expansion can be illus- 
trated in the form of a bimetallic 
thermometer or the principle of dif- 
fusion can be applied to water ab- 
sorption ‘by roots, soaking of dried 
fruit, or the nourishment of cells. 
In general, scientific principle is of 


value only because it explains, clari- 
fies, or predicts some real-life proc- 
ess, behavior, or device. 

6. Cooperative planning by pu- 
pils and teacher is desirable as a 
part of laboratory learning. Guided 
discussions can serve to identify 
problems and to set up patterns of 
solving them. 

7. Improvization of apparatus by 
pupils is a valuable phase of lab- 
oratory learning. The pupils may 
have to construct some equipment, 
adapt or improvise from supplies 
common around the laboratory or 
at home. Often the emerging prob- 
lems provide the most excellent sort 
of experience in practical problem 
solving. 

8. The use of the laboratory 
manual may well be confined to its 
value as a reference. None should 
be followed ‘‘cookbook”’ style. 


LABORATORY IS NOT A PLACE 


9. The boundaries of the science 
laboratory should be considered as 
the actual boundaries of the pupil’s 
experience. That is, the laboratory 
should be thought of as an ap- 
proach, as a method—not merely 
as a place. Many laboratory experi- 
ences can be at least partially car- 
ried out in the hall, in the school 
yard, in an automobile, at home, or 
elsewhere in the community. The 
library, the field trip, the informa- 
tion-seeking letter, and the inter- 
view are also avenues for acquiring 
information. The laboratory “room” 
should be considered merely as a 
headquarters for laboratory learn- 


ing. 
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10. Long-term laboratory activi- 
ties are to be encouraged even 
though, in the life sciences particu- 
larly, there are many processes which 
are by nature comparatively time 
consuming. It is, however, by no 
means necessary that all pupils per- 
form the same laboratory learning 
activities. Permitting individuals or 
small groups to carry out laboratory 
activity in which they are most in- 
terested and for which their talents 
are best suited constitutes an excel- 
lent means of meeting individual 
differences among pupils. 

11. Note taking, data recording, 
and sketching should be truly func- 
tional. Notes should be taken when 
pupils actually need them, data re- 
corded when recording helps clarify 
them or when they are needed 
for future reference, and sketches 
should be made when they are need- 
ed. These tasks should be means 
to ends, not ends themselves. 

12. Reports of laboratory activi- 
ties should have purpose and mean- 
ing. The purpose of a report of a 
laboratory (or any other) experi- 
ence is either for communication to 
other people or for future study and 
reference by the performer. This 
does not include writing a report 
for the teacher to see if the pupil 
really understands his work. An 
ideal way to make the report func- 
tional is to permit one pupil (or 
group) to describe his activities to 
the remainder of the class, who 
presumably have been occupied with 
other activities. The report may be 
oral, written, dramatic, demonstra- 
tional, graphic, photographic, or in 


any one of a number of other forms 
of modern communication _ tech- 
niques. 


THE LIFE SCIENCES 


The comments above are in- 
tended to apply to all high-school 
science laboratories—physics, chem- 
istry, biology, general science, and 
others. The following items are 
aimed specifically at the life sci- 
ences: 

13. Live materials are a desir- 
able medium for biologic science 
laboratory experiences. Of course, 
some experience in the biology lab- 
oratory will continue to be carried 
on with preserved and mounted 
specimens, but teachers should in- 
clude as much living materials in 
their pupil activities as possible. 
Caged animals, insect colonies, bac- 
terial cultures, yeast cultures, incu- 
bating eggs, gardens and farms, 
controlled growth of plants, aquar- 
iums and terrariums, and—above 
all—human beings (often in the 
form of the pupils themselves) 
provide examples of the breadth of 
possibilities with living materials. 

14. Problem solving is desirable 
in life science laboratories, too. Al- 
together too many life science lab- 
oratories confine their activities to 
almost casual observation of living 
phenomenons or preserved speci- 
mens, and to a study of the structure 
of organisms. To a limited degree, 
such activities may be perfectly 
proper, but they should not be per- 
mitted to dominate the high-school 
biology or any other science lab- 
oratory. Teachers of life science— 
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like those in other fields of science 
—should strive to set up their lab- 
oratory learning in such a way as 
to center it around real problems in 
the field. 

15. Diagramming and sketching 
of experimental materials should be 
examined with great caution. Many 
life science laboratories stress these 
activities to excess. Diagramming 
and sketching should be confined to 
those instances where the pupil 
actually needs the diagram or 
sketch, not to those where the teach- 
er requires it to make certain that 
the pupils are kept busy. There is 
considerable research to show that 
emphasis on exact representation 
and artistic skill in drawings bears 
no fruit in terms of pupil under- 
standing. The practice of having 
pupils trace drawings from books 
or manuals is of even less value. 

These, then, are some of the 
characteristics-of good high-school 
science laboratory experiences. No 
one science teacher—no one school 
—need display a// these features in 
the organization of laboratory learn- 
ing. Nor, on the other hand, is the 
pursuit of any—or all—of these a 
guarantee of truly effective labora- 
tory education. In many actual sit- 
uations, it is difficult to try to make 
progress along more than a few of 
these lines at one time. 

In school systems which desire to 
improve their laboratory procedures 
along Jines such as those suggested 
on these pages, the science teacher 


C xpeRmENce is a good 
gives the test first and the lesson afterward.—Changing 
Times. 


teacher but a hard one. 
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is faced with a tremendous task. He 
cannot do it alone. Without sincere 
encouragement and energetic co- 
operation from his school admini- 
strators, the teacher is all but help- 
less. 

Principals and superintendents 
can promote more effective learn- 
ing in the laboratory in many ways. 
They can encourage science teach- 
ers to explore new patterns of sci- 
ence teaching. They can give science 
teachers full credit for laboratory 
teaching. They can set up class 
schedules so as to facilitate lab- 
oratory-classroom flexibility, and 
schedule reasonably small numbers 
of pupils in laboratory classes. 

They can provide better science 
equipment and materials and per- 
mit more freedom in their use. They 
can permit wide use of the school 
both during and after school hours, 
and allow science pupils, under ade- 
quate supervision, to exploit com- 
munity resources during school 
hours. 

High-school administrators must 
continuously evaluate both tradi- 
tional and experimental science 
teaching methods. This evaluation 
should not be in terms of “the 
number of experiments completed,” 
“the beauty of the laboratory re- 
ports,” or the “formal decorum of 
the science laboratory.” Rather, it 
should be in terms of the broad ob- 
jectives of laboratory learning, of 
science education, and of American 
secondary schools. * 


She 





What Is More Important Than Compliance? 


Discipline in Relation to Creative Teaching 
WARREN R. Goop 


In Educational Leadership 


Due real purpose of modern dis- 
cipline at home and in school is to 
guide development and adjustment. 
The kind of guidance we give de- 
pends on what we wish to produce. 
It has not been long since most par- 
ents and teachers sought implicit 
obedience—unauestioning  docility 
and conformity—as evidence of suc- 
cessful discipline. But fortunately 
this criterion is rapidly giving way 
tothe idea that initiative, selfdirec- 
tion, and social conscience are the 
normal indications of wholesome 
development. 

Rigid contro! of behavior is, by 
its very nature, wholly antagonistic 
to democratic ideals. It represents 
an autocracy on the part of parents 
and teachers which conditions chil- 
dren and youth to expecting—and 
accepting—autocratic control from 
their “‘superiors’’ in later years, and 
to exercising their own imitative 
despotism over their “inferiors.” 

This sort of discipline is out of 
place in the education of free men. 
And yet, even the most recent 
studies indicate that the majority of 
teachers’ problems in discipline, as 
they see them, are concerned with 
disorder, disobedience, and inatten- 
tion, rather than with lack of social 
adjustment and with the recessive 
behavior that betrays present rejec- 
tion and forebodes an uphappy if 
not disastrous future. 
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Too often discipline is concerned 
with means of compelling children 
or older students to act in certain 
ways. In many a schoolroom pupils 
sit where they are told, ask permis- 
sion to speak or to move, and spend 
the class hour following the teach- 
er’s directions or answering his 
questions. For infractions of this 
routine, or for being tardy in at- 
tendance, or in meeting assignments 
they are kept after school, assigned 
extra tasks, given a lower mark, de- 
prived of normal privileges, re- 
quired to apologize, isolated, or sent 
to the principal. 

And what do pupils learn, from 
all this? They learn to take direc- 
tions, to be prompt, to be quiet, and 
to look to the teacher for the direc- 
tion of activities and conduct. They 
may also learn to be resentful, to 
avoid teacher and task, and to re- 
taliate with a variety of ingenious 
annoyances which bring more pun- 
ishment if the culprits are appre- 
hended, as often they are not. 

In other schoolrooms the teacher 
takes an analytical view of proce- 
dures and a diagnostic attitude to- 
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ward the evidences of maladjust- 
ment that are commonly called dis- 
cipline problems. Pupils sit or move 
about and talk with others at their 
own decision, work much of the 
time at tasks of their own choosing, 
plan undertakings and execute them 
with whatever advice they wish to 
seek. There is no desperate rush to 
be inside a door before a bell rings, 
no schedule of punishments, and no 
student police force watching the 
corridors during class hours. 

The sin of tardiness is ignored 
unless it appears to indicate a dis- 
regard for responsibility, and then 
it is treated as a problem in indi- 
vidual adjustment rather than an 
offense against the school routine. 
Breaches of good taste in social rela- 
tions are recognized as being due to 
ignorance or to an unsatisfied need 
for recognition, and are the basis 
for inconspicuous educational treat- 
ment rather than punishment. 

When discipline is based on an- 
alysis and diagnosis, the teacher 
considers his proposed action from 
the standpoint of the question, 
“What will the pupil learn from 
it?” If he learns merely to comply, 
or if he learns to resent his treat- 
ment, to dislike the school, and to 
wish he could escape it all, the pro- 
cedure is inferior. If he learns to 
meet his difficulties rationally, to 
accept responsibility for the direc- 
tion of his own activities and con- 
duct, and to act in good faith for 
the welfare of himself and his 
group, the procedure contributes to 
desirable social growth. 

It is certainly not too broad a 
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generalization to say that penalties 
and punishment are inferior instru- 
ments of discipline. They are much 
too freely used in schools, largely 
through the persistence of traditions 
from European countries which edu- 
cated the masses for subservience, 
and partly because they are very 
obvious expedients requiring less 
intelligence and skill on the part of 
the teacher than a rational approach. 


RATIONAL APPROACH 


In a rational approach to disci- 
pline, mere compliance is subordi- 
nate to understanding. We want 
our children to understand why cer- 
tain modes of behavior are follow- 
ed, we want them to question the 
reasonableness of things, and we 
want them to have the habits of 
finding out about things and mak- 
ing up their own minds. That is, 
we want them to grow up as people 
who have had much practice in 
planning for the welfare of them- 
selves and their communities. 

Furthermore, we want to be sure 
that the discipline of the home and 
of the school does not interfere 
with that development by inculcat- 
ing an attitude of subservience to 
the ideas and demands of an older 
generation. That precaution implies 
no lack of respect for one’s elders; 
it suggests, rather, the cultivation 
of mutual respect and tolerance. 

Such attitudes toward discipline 
will in themselves obviate many 
of the characteristic disciplinary 
troubles that plague the traditional 
teacher. They place the emphasis on 
what the pupil becomes, not merely 
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on how he behaves. Many of the 
difficulties teachers have with ‘“‘dis- 
cipline” are due to conflict be- 
tween psychological needs of pu- 
pils and unwise provisions or re- 
quirements in the classroom. Most 
prominent among these needs are 
the need for recognition and the 
need for activity that challenges the 
interest and the ability of the pupil. 

If the pupil who finds no in- 
terest in what he is supposed to do 
is so apathetic as to sit quietly, he 
causes no trouble and may receive a 
high rating in citizenship. But if he 
squirms and talks with his neighbor 
or invents conspicuous diversions he 
is likely to be reprimanded or pun- 
ished. It does not always occur to 
the teacher that the solution may lie 
in cooperative direction of activity 
rather than in coercion. 

Each of us needs to be important. 
The pupil who has a low measure 
of success with academic tasks may 
seek recognition through disturb- 
ances or even in open rebellion. 
Every pupil needs the opportunity 
to succeed and to win approval in 
activities that are educationally val- 
uable and socially worthy. 

Concern with the immediate task 
should not monopolize so much of 
the teacher's attention that he loses 
sight of the main objective: the de- 
velopment of young people who can 
take honorable places in a society 
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of free men. These free men will 
not really be free if they are gul- 
lible and unquestionably obedient. 
Citizens who believe and do as they 
are told are especially susceptible to 
exploitation by economic and politi- 
cal vultures. Competent citizenship 
requires an alertness to personal 
justice and a concern for the gen- 
eral welfare that should be exercis- 
ed from the earliest years. 

Clearly, therefore, the founda- 
tions in critical thinking and self- 
direction should be laid in the pub- 
lic schools, and the development 
nurtured there. Unless we are seek- 
ing to encourage humility and sub- 
servience, students ought from 
childhood to compare sources of in- 
formation, to experiment with dif- 
ferent ways of doing things, and 
to have influential voices in decid- 
ing what they are to do and how. 

The discipline of both home and 
school should recognize the dig- 
nity of each individual and his 
right to seek recognition and to di- 
rect his own activities. Inappropriate 
responses are problems for guid- 
ance, for education, not for coercion 
and punishment. The goal is not 
the person who will faithfully do 
as he is told, but the individual who 
is in the habit of seeking his own 
success, directing his own destiny, 
and cooperating in improving the 
general welfare. * 


oturuonrry is a part of all living. Whether we come 
to be able to live with it or feel impelled to fight it is 
pretty well determined by the friendliness with which it is 
first imposed.—Bernice M. Moore in Childhood Education. 














How Dark Must a Room Be to Show Films? 
Light Control for Classroom Pictures 


LLoyD CARTWRIGHT 


In Michigan Education Journal 


hdr are some answers to 


questions asked about the use of 
films and other projected materials 
in the schools. Audio-visual people 
have asked, ““How much light con- 
trol is needed?” “Isn't an audio- 
visual room the answer?” “What 
should I use to darken my class- 
room?” ‘How dark do we need to 
have the room for showing slides?” 
“How about ‘daylight’ projection?” 

The answers, as formulated by 
the Michigan Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion in its recent report, “Light 
Control for the Classroom Use of 
Projected Pictures,” indicate that 
because projected pictures for teach- 
ing purposes are used most .effec- 
tively in the individual classfoom, 
every classroom should be provided 
with means for shutting out part or 
all of the natural daylight while 
projecting such pictures. 

The light control installation 
should be such that the classroom 
is not in total darkness, yet the gen- 
eral illumination should not exceed 
one foot-candle (commonly meas- 
ured with a photo-eléctric cell light 
meter) and the nonprojected light 
on the screen should not be more 
than one-half foot-candle. Care 
should be taken to prevent leaks of 
light around the edges of the win- 
dows. 

To realize the greatest advantage 
possible in using projected pictures 
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in the classroom, M.A.V.A. recom- 
mends that “existing schools plan a 
program of installing light control 
facilities in a portion of the rooms 
each year so that the goals (uni- 
versal classroom projection) can be 
achieved in the shortest possible 
time consistent with the financial 
resources of the school,” and 
further, ‘that where new buildings 
are being planned, school boards 
and school administrators should 
insist that architects include in the 
plans and specifications some provi- 
sion for economical installation of 
adequate light control facilities.” 
M.A.V.A.’s report is based on 
considerable research on a_thor- 
ough review of current literature in 
the field. The need for this study of 
the problem became increasingly 
pressing with the phenomenal 
growth in the use of projected pic- 
tures and the construction of class- 
rooms designed for the greatest 
possible use of natural lighting. 
Teachers and others who have 
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fostered the growth in the use of 
instructional motion pictures, slides, 
and filmstrips in the classroom have 
been frustrated by lack of light con- 
trol—control that is needed to pro- 
vide good tonal quality in the pro- 
jected picture. 

Planners of the new architecture 
seem to have ignored the tremend- 
ously increased use of projected 
material in the classroom, for few 
buildings have been built which 
provide desirable facilities for good 
projection. Some planners have sug- 
gested that the problem of good 
projection is the responsibility of 
the equipment manufacturers—that 
screens and projectors can be de- 
signed that will give good results 
in the daylighted classroom. 


Most teachers who use projected 


pictures effectively observe that 
greater educational values are real- 
ized when pictures are projected in 
the darkened classroom. Trials made 
with the use of daylight screens in- 
dicate that none of these screens 
can be recommended as a substitute 
for room light control. 

Light control is one of the most 
important of the special problems 
facing school planners who design 
classrooms to meet the needs of 
modern education. To date, no sys- 
tem has been devised which permits 
satisfactory day-to-day use of pro- 
jected pictures without good light 
control facilities. 

The committee on nontheatrical 
equipment of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers comments on 
room darkening: 

“Good tonal quality in the pro- 


jected picture is impossible if the 
room in which it is being viewed 
is not adequately darkened. On the 
other hand, this does not mean that 
the room must be absolutely dark. 
Studies have indicated that a gen- 
eral room illumination of the order 
of one-tenth foot-candle is not 
harmful. This is the level of il- 
lumination under which it is diffi- 
cult but not impossible to read ord- 
inary newspaper type. 

“Aside from making provisions 
for excluding light from the room 
until the general level of illumina- 
tion is at least as low as indicated 
above, it is particularly necessary to 
make sure that no narrow beams of 
light, especially sunlight, enter the 
room to produce bright spots on 
walls near the screen, or to strike 
other objects in the room from 
which dazzling reflections will be 
thrown. For the comfort of the 
spectators the screen should be the 
brightest object in the room.” 

Research by the Illumination En- 
gineering Society and the Nela Park 
laboratories of the General Electric 
Company substantiates the recom- 
mendations made here. 

Light may be controlled in the 
classroom by using drapes or shades. 

Drapes.—The installation of 
opaque drapes is considered to pro- 
vide the most effective type of light 
control, particularly where windows 
are wide, as is the case in most 
new construction. The trend seems 
to be toward the use of opaque, 
fire-resistant, colorful plastic drapes 
installed on tracks. Tracks for 
drapes should be installed on the 
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ceiling and out about 12 to 18 
inches to clear cabinets and to pro- 
vide for ventilation. 

Drapes should be secured at the 
ends, overlapped in the middle, and 
perhaps provided with a valance at 
the top to prevent light leaks. The 
bottom of the drapes should be 12 
to 18 inches above the floor. 

Shades.—The opaque roller 
shade is the most common type of 
installation. In older buildings hav- 
ing relatively small window area, 
the roller shade is the least expen- 


School Lighting Standards 


sive type of light control available. 
Many of the new shade materials are 
available in light colors and are 
very durable. 

Canvas is good but expensive, 
and it does not roll up as well as 
shade cloth. The “‘oil’”’ shade cloth 
and “filled” canvas tend to “pin- 
hole” easily. Opaque Tontine roll- 
er shades, mounted to overlap each 
other about six inches, are one 
means to achieve low-cost, effective 
light control in bilaterally lighted 
classrooms. e 


SHOWN below are the figures set as American Standard 
Practice for School Lighting. These standards, sponsored 
by the Illuminating Engineering Society and the American 
Institute of Architects, have been approved by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. 

Higher levels than those indicated are highly desirable, 
it is pointed out, in classrooms where chalkboards are used 
extensively for demonstrating purposes, as in shorthand. 


Minimum 
Location Footcandles 
Classrooms—on desks and chalkboards 
Study halls, lecture rooms, art rooms, offices, 
libraries, shops, and laboratories 
Classrooms for partially-seeing pupils and those re- 
quiring lip reading—on desks and chalkboards .... 50 
Drafting rooms, typing rooms, sewing rooms 
Auditoriums (not for study), cafeterias, locker- 
rooms, washrooms, stairways ..........--.-.---+--++---+-+- 10 
Reception rooms, gyms, swimming rooms 
Open corridors and store rooms 
—Business Education World 








Test Your Skill on These Problems 
A Classroom Study of Arithmetic Ability 


HERBERT A. TONNE 


In The Journal of Business Education 


P| ae teachers and busi- 
ness men are everlastingly com- 
plaining about the lack of elemen- 
tary business information and par- 
ticularly arithmetic skills of stu- 
dents, but rarely do they give evi- 
dence. 

Here is evidence. Here are some 
specific examples obtained when 
more than a thousand 15-year-olds 
and 100 19-year-olds were asked 
the following questions: 

1. What is the square root of 
144? 

It is unbelievable, but 46 percent 
of the 15-year-old high-school stu- 
dents did not know the answer to 
this question. It is a little encourag- 
ing to note that only 4 percent of 
the 19-year-olds failed. Whether 
there was skill learning in this five- 
year gap or whether reading or life 
experiences made the 19-year-olds 
more aware of the square root of 
144 cannot be determined. 

2. Three-eights from one leaves? 

Thirty-nine percent of the 15- 
year-olds failed this question but 
only 6 percent of the 19-year-olds 
did not pass. Is it possible that add- 
ed maturity is accompanied by the 
understanding of the meaning of 
“one” and that the answer would of 
necessity be less than one? 

3. Divide 895.24 by 94.21. 

Failed by 71 percent of the 19- 
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year-olds. An excellent example of 
the lack of mastery of the use of the 
decimal point in division. An “I- 
never-did-know-how-to-handle-the 
decimal-point” fear is established at 
the mere sight of the problem; hesi- 
tation replaces confidence and the 
answer which is produced is wrong. 


4. What is the decimal equiva- 
lent of 7? 

Failed by 57 percent of the 15- 
year-olds and 21 percent of the 19- 
year olds. If memorized, the aliquot 
part was forgotten; or, perhaps the 
relationship between fractional 
parts, aliquot parts, and decimal 
equivalents was never drawn. What 
is worse is that the fundamental 
operation of determining a decimal 
equivalent of any fraction probably 
was never mastered by those who 
failed this problem, and, therefore, 
was never properly taught. 

5. What is the interest on $100 
for three months at 4 percent? 

Failed by 60 percent of the 15- 
year-olds and 29 percent of the 19- 
year-olds. Would it be heresy to 
suggest that the long way of figur- 
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ing interest be taught thoroughly 
(in other words, mastered) and 
that shortcuts be omitted from the 
program ? 

Of what use is the short cut if 
the fundamental process is not 
understood? It is practically worth- 
less as far as its vocational use is 
concerned. In organizations using 
extensive interest calculations, pre- 
pared tables are used to determine 
interest at any rate for any amount, 
and for any length of time. The 
time spent in teaching a short cut 
might better be spent teaching the 
fundamental technique involved. 


What appears to result from present 
teaching is superficial learning of a 
short-cut method based on a shaky 
foundation. Why not strive for a 
firm foundation and add the em- 


bellishments later? 


6. What is the interest on $175 
for four months at 5 percent? 


Eighty-five percent of the 15- 
year-olds failed this, and 35 per- 
cent of the 19-year-olds. The same 
comments apply to this problem as 
were made for number five. 


7. The cash received for a nonin- 
terest-bearing two-month note for 
$250 discounted at 6 percent on the 
day it is made is? 

Failed by 95 percent of the 15- 
year-olds and 35 percent of the 19- 
year-olds. In view of the fact that 
simple interest could not be figured 
on questions five and six, it is no 
wonder that more students had diffi- 
culty with ‘“‘noninterest-bearing” 
and ‘‘discounted.” 

Undoubtedly some of the failure 


was due to limited understanding 
of the above terms. However, much 
of it was probably due to inability 
to handle simple interest in any 
shape or form, even when it ap- 
pears in a short-cut pattern. 

8. Thirty-two and Vy plus 65Y, 
plus 73%, plus 1234 plus 185% plus 
73% 15? 

Failed by 43 percent of the 15- 
year-olds and 14 percent of the 19- 
year-olds. A check on errors reveals 
that the following are common mis- 
understandings in addition of frac- 
tions: Failure to change fractions to 
a common denominator making the 
addition of the numerators incor- 
rect; failure to change the improper 
fraction likely to be received when 
adding fractions to a mixed num- 
ber; and including the whole num- 
ber in the units column in the addi- 
tive process. Aren’t these funda- 
mental learnings which should be 
mastered before proceeding to sub- 
traction, multiplication, or division 
of fractions? 

9. Multiply V4 by Y%. 

Failed by 43 percent of the 15- 
year-olds and 15 percent of the 19- 
year-olds. Uncertainty in handling 
fractions was evident. 

10. Divide Vi by VW. 

Failed by 46 percent of the 15- 
year-olds and 11 percent of the 19- 
year-olds. Partial learnings in frac- 
tions leave a heritage of hazy ideas 
concerning least common denomin- 
ators, inversion cancellation, and 
greatest common multiple with no 
very definite conceptions of rela- 
tionships and procedures. 
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11. What is the cubic content of 
a box two feet long, 10 inches 
wide, and one yard deep? 

Failed by 81 percent of the 15- 
year-olds, and 32 percent of the 19- 
year-olds. The importance of con- 
verting all measurements to feet or 
inches escaped many of those test- 
ed. They are satisfied to multiply 
apples by pears and attempt to ar- 
rive at peanuts. 

12. If there are 150 million peo- 
ple and they have a total debt of 
300 billion dollars, what is the 
average debt of each person? 

Failed by 82 percent of the 15- 
year-olds and 34 percent of the 19- 
year-olds. Many failures arose from 
the fact that most students did not 
know how to write 150 million and 
300 billion. Isn’t this knowledge 
which might be accomplished simply 
by developing reading skill, and 
isn’t this knowledge which in this 
day of billions each student should 
have? 

13. The moon is about one- 
guarter million miles away; the sun 
about one hundred million miles 
away. How many times further 
away from the earth is the sun than 
the moon? 

Failed by 95 percent of the 15- 
year-olds and 42 percent of the 19- 
year-olds. The same lack of skill in 
writing figures plus lack of under- 
standing of fractional parts of a 
whole contributed to the high per- 
centage of failures. 


THE SOLUTION 
What is the solution for this 


teaching problem? Is it not high 
time that we realized that sheer 
learning without determining what 
students already know and without 
specifically planning teaching activi- 
ties is futile? 

The commonsense of it is very 
simple. Here is one sequence of 
commonsense in dealing with in- 
ability to cope with arithmetic and 
other basic skills: 

1. Determine what is really im- 
portant. Concentrate only on those 
skills which are really important, 
minimize the rest. 

2. Find out what the students al- 
ready know, as well as what they 
don’t know. Don’t bore them by 
teaching them those elements in 
which they are already skilled. 

3. Find out why they do not 
have these particular skills. 

4. Motivate the students to a 
realization of the need for these 
particular skills. This should be 
really easy if only the most obvious 
and fundamental skills are empha- 
sized. 

5. Plan an organized program of 
teaching, making intelligent use of 
drill, question and answer, and 
other teaching procedures. 

6. Don’t stop when the student 
has learned. Teach far beyond the 
mere level of “knowing.” Make cer- 
tain that the student has thoroughly 
mastered the skill. This involves 
teaching, testing, reteaching, remo- 
tivation, retesting, reteaching to the 
point of genuine mastery. 

7. After the skill has once been 
mastered provide for occasional use 
of the skill in other classes to main- 
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tain the ability at a reasonably high 
level. 

Isn’t it time, after all these years 
of talking about scientific method 
and the wonders of our American 
schools, that we stop playing around 
and do some constructive, well- 
planned teaching? In the typical 
high school we seem to go out of 
our way to do the exact opposite. 
We teach everyone the same funda- 
mental skills, regardless of need. 
We teach a lot of trite ideas which 
students already have. We also deal 
with abstract technicalities for 
which students have no need. 

We make a superficial presenta- 
tion and having made the presen- 
tation, we forget it. Then business- 
men and teachers alike wonder at 
the results presented by such a test 
as is reported here. The wonder is 
not that students know so little, but 


that they have acquired even these 
simple understandings. 

Of course, many teachers are do- 
ing a good job of teaching arith- 
metic, and many students are doing 
a good job of learning in spite of 
poor or mediocre teaching. But by 
and large the results are very disap- 
pointing. Try the problems given in 
this presentation on any similar 
groups of people. You probably 
will find that the results will not 
vary widely. 

Of course, all life adjustment is 
more important than arithmetic 
skill. However is not arithmetic 
skill itself a part of life adjustment? 
If we can’t even do a reasonably 
good job of teaching fundamental, 
simple arithmetic, and related skills, 
what evidence'do we have that we 
are really achieving life adjust- 
ment? e 


Try This 1801 Problem on Your 1953 Pupils 


Mrs. Luella Bower of Greenville, Mich., after reading the 
problem taken from a 1721 mathematics notebook (THE 
EpucaTION DiGEst, Dec. 1952) submitted the following 
prize problem taken from her copy of The Tutor’s Guide by 
Charles Vyse, revised eleventh edition published in 1801. 
A person dying left his wife with child and mak- 
ing his will ordered that if she went with a son, 
2/3 of the estate should belong to him and the 
remainder to his mother; and, if she went with a 
daughter, he appointed the mother 2/3 and the girl 
1/3. But it happened that she was delivered both 
of a son and a daughter, but which she lost in 
equity £2000 more than if it had been only a girl. 
What would have been her dowry had she only had 


a son? 


‘Sorry,’ Mrs. Bower writes, ‘‘no answer book is included. 


You'll have to figure it out for yourself.” 








The Perils of Current Problems Courses 


Do We Overemphasize Current Events? 


ELIZABETH H. PILANT 


In The Social Studies 


| as the value of 
the current events or current prob- 
lems approach to the teaching of 
the social studies is, it has some 
serious drawbacks. That is especial- 
ly true in our country in a time like 
the present. 

In the first place, too many teach- 
ers do not use the method correct- 
ly, that is, in the manner likely to 
produce the best results. The study 
of current events is properly only 
an “approach” to the study of the 
social sciences. Many teachers for- 
get that word “approach” and never 
get beyond current events and cur- 
rent problems in their teaching. 
Others equally ignore the word “‘ap- 
proach” by not coordinating in any 
way their teaching of the current 
problems with the great body of 
the social studies. That is, they 
present current events as something 
to be studied for one period a week. 

It must be clearly kept in mind 
at all times that just as the present 
time is a moment in the eternity of 
history, current events is an episode 
in the long story of world history. 
There surely never has been any 
question as to whether current prob- 
lems or current events is a substitute 
for history, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, geography, and gov- 
ernment. At most, the argument 
was rather a question of whether 
teachers should approach history 
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chronologically, starting at the Year 
One and coming forward, or wheth- 
er they might well approach history 
as we have to ourselves, from the 
present backward, in order to relate 
ourselves and our times to all the 
past. 

To the use of current problems 
and current events as a springboard 
to the study of the great body of 
the social sciences, I would raise lit- 
tle objection. The procedure seems 
solidly based in such principles of 
pedagogy as the utilization of local 
resources of our own time and start- 
ing with the child where you find 
him, 

Now for the contention that in 
our own country and at this time 
there are perils in the too exclusive 
use of current events and current 
problems as a substitute rather than 
an approach to the great field of 
civic knowledge. 

Perhaps never before has a gen- 
eration felt so strongly that only 
itself and its own problems were 
paramount. Instead of needing to 
be brought closer and closer to 
present-day problems, our schools 








DO WE 


today need almost the opposite goal 
of trying to make the younger gen- 
eration know that it does not stand 
alone before the bar of history and 
that it alone is not to be held solely 
to blame for what may happen in 
its lifetime. Rather it must be made 
to know that it is one with all the 
past and all the future both here 
and everywhere, that all of us now 
alive form but a segment in the vast 
front mankind presents toward the 
forces of time. 

To come down to some 
pragmatic and tangible points, any 
obsession in the teaching of the so- 
cial studies with current problems 
and current events is fraught with 
great dangers, especially so. now in 
America. 

In a democracy the study of cur- 
rent problems implies the study of 
the things that are wrong with our 
society, a study of the questions on 
which we experience bitter disagree- 
ments among ourselves. Right now, 
during the cold war, may not be 
the best time to be forever harping 
on the awful things that are wrong 
with this country. 

It is hardly a logical attitude to 
take at the same time we are asking 
our young people to lay down their 
lives for their country at a mo- 
ment’s notice and even worse, from 
their viewpoint, to be ready to sac- 
rifice their careers, both economic 


more 
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and social, at the mere intimation 
of national peril. 

Again, in a time of such bitter 
controversy as now, the teaching of 
current events as a substitute for 
social studies or long-range history 
even, may be quite dangerous. This 
arises almost from the nature of 
the instructional materials used in 
current events—newspapers, maga- 
zines, and controversial books—all 
materials so new that it has not been 
possible for cool, scholarly second- 
thought to sift the facts from the 
chaff, to differentiate between spec- 
ial pleading and disinterested scien- 
tific statements of the situation and 
the alternatives 

Those who have tried tea hing 
current events and current problems 
have surely encountered another 
paradoxical difficulty that tends to 
make such instruction shortsighted 
and limping. That is, the individual 
facts of the present are so lively 
and the personalities so absorbing 
that it is difficult to lead the student 
to see the great principles illustrat- 
ed therein. Details are so intriguing 
that the master proportions of the 
structure of history elude us. Again, 
in the turmoil of the day one can- 
not find any facts universally 
enough recognized by all parties to 
the controversy to have anything 
with which to illustrate any prin- 
ciple of political action. s 


i FIFTH-GRADE boy was sent to the map during a 


current events class to locate India. 


He found it with no 


trouble and then informed the class, “It’s right on the 25- 
yard line.” —Nebraska Education News. 





Fhe Discipline and Restriction Paradox 


Is Frustration Compatible with Good 
Mental Hygiene? 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


In Progressive Education 


G2 esnancet and clinical case 
studies have shown that many chil- 
dren are emotionally maladjusted 
because they are frustrated and be- 
cause they are unable to live up to 
expectations held for them. It is 
only natural, therefore, to conclude 
that these children can be helped by 
relieving them of the various threats 
and pressures that bear on them. 

Because therapy is carried out in 
an atmosphere of permissiveness, 
teachers are encouraged to believe 
that they should be more permissive 
in dealing with pupils. As a re- 
sult many teachers do not dare to 
put pressure on a child, to assign 
tasks, or to make requirements of 
him lest the child become emotion- 
ally disturbed as a result. Examina- 
tions are abolished and marking sys- 
tems have been modified because 
these tests and evaluations become 
threats instead of challenges. 

With the spread of the mental 
hygiene point of view and the ap- 
plication of principles of mental 
hygiene to education, conflicting 
points of view have been expressed 
by authorities. Before attempting to 
resolve these conflicting points of 
view Jet us pause for a moment to 
considr the role of anxiety in learn- 
ing. 

Anxiety is generally considered 
something to be avoided because 
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its presence is one of the prime 
detriments of bad mental hygiene. 
The “anxious child” is recognized 
to be a mentally sick child, and it 
is only natural to conclude that anx- 
iety is something to be avoided 
wherever possible, and all condi- 
tions serving to arouse anxiety 
should be eliminated from a child’s 
environment. 

Anxiety, however, has certain 
positive features. Notwithstanding 
its unpleasantness and its disorgan- 
izing tendencies it is the basis of 
much creative effort. It is at the 
behest of anxiety that man looks 
ahead in order to avoid danger. It is 
the main incentive implementing 
men to seek security. 

Anxiety thus becomes a stimulus 
and spur to progress. Anxiety is the 
force that moves men to sublimate 
the natural expression of their basic 
desires, which seem so full of dan- 
ger, and thus it lays the basis for 
constructive and creative effort. 

It may be said that some mild 
degree of anxiety is a condition for 
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learning. In this connection, how- 
ever, the term “‘anxiety”’ is not used. 
Rather we say “he was challenged 
to solve the puzzle,” ‘He knuckled 
down to work in anticipation of 
the coming examination.” All such 
terms indicate a mild degree of 
emotional disturbance that accom- 
panies frustration. which leads to 
learning and adjustment. 

Now what is the solution of this 
paradox? Either frustration is or is 
not a condition for effective learn- 
ing. Either anxiety indicates a 
healthy affect that is a spur to crea- 
tive effort; or it is a disorganizing 
factor that interferes with a person’s 
good adjustment. The answer is that 
each of these alternatives is true 
under certain conditions and with 
certain persons. 


The conditions for good mental 
hygiene and effective learning must 
be determined by the situation. If a 
child responds to frustration by giv- 
ing up, by regression, by with- 
drawal or in any other unhealthy 


way, then that frustration is too 
much for that child. He has already 
had more frustration than he could 
master. 

For him life needs to be made 
simpler. He needs to be confronted 
with tasks and requirements that are 
on a level to which he can adjust 
successfully. And possibly at the 
same time he needs to be in a situa- 
tion where he feels more secure in 
general and where he feels that he 
is under no threat if he is not suc- 
cessful, but has the freedom to per- 
severe until he works through his 
difficuity by himself, and where he 


is loved no matter what the out- 
come. 

On the other hand, if frustration 
serves as a challenge to a child, if it 
is a spur and goad to spontaneous, 
healthy creative effort, then by all 
means that frustration is a good 
thing. Individuals confronted by 
that kind of frustration grow, learn, 
profit by experience, and acquire 
skills and talents that they can put 
to productive use. 

It is this that is meant by disci- 
pline in the old-fashioned sense. If 
Joe is encouraged by his parents to 
practice long hours at the piano, 
and he responds willingly, enthu- 
siastically, makes improvement in 
his artistry and enjoys playing the 
piano, then such discipline is a good 
thing. But if (because he is de- 
prived of the opportunity of being 
with other boys in their sports) Jack 
responds to the enforced piano prac- 
tice unwillingly and sullenly, if he 
attempts to escape from the situa- 
tion, if aggressive, rebellious fan- 
tasies occupy: his day dreams, and if 
he manages to defeat his parents’ 
ambitions by failing to improve in 
his playing, then such discipline is a 
bad thing. 

It is extraordinary that exactly 
the opposite point of view is shared 
by large numbers of people. Ac- 
cording to many individuals, Jack, 
who makes a poor response to the 
discipline to which he is subjected 
by his parents in learning to play 
the piano, should be subject to a 
still stricter regime, and the disci- 
plinary routine should be followed 
by punishment in order to force 
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Jack to accede to it. Joe, on the 
other hand, because he responds co- 
operatively should be rewarded for 
being 2 good boy by excusing him 
from his arduous practice. 

Neither of these methods of 
handling the situation works suc- 
cuessfully. Jack is made to go from 
bad to worse as his resentment aug- 
ments and he has to devise adjust- 
ment mechanisms to cope with it. 
Joe, on the other hand, is deprived 
of the stimulus of a strict regime 
under which he thrives best, and 
hence is deprived of the conditions 
which stimulate him to put forth 
his best efforts. 

But how do you tell how much 
frustration and discipline is good 
for a child? The only answer I 
know to this question is: try. and 
see. If a child responds well to re- 
strictions and requirements, then 
they are a good thing for that child, 
but if he responds poorly, then by 
all means ease up on requirements. 

If there are no signs of anxiety, 
restlessness, tension, and moodiness, 
and if enthusiasm, happiness, and 
joy are present, it is safe to permit 
frustration to exist. However, one 
should always make sure that the 
attitude is not a reaction formation 
—a Pollyanna attitude that covers 
over anxiety not openly expressed. 
But if anxiety is aroused by restric- 
tions and frustrations—if a child be- 
comes sullen, irritable, withdrawn, 
moody, resentful, then the signal 
has come to ease up on him and to 
lower challenges to the level to 
which he will respond. 

In a sense, this discussion has been 
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somewhat artificial because it is im- 
possible to separate frustration from 
the relationship in which the frus- 
tration is imposed. If a parent or 
teacher has established a cordial 
bond of sympathy with child or pu- 
pil, if they think and» plan and 
work together, if the child is eager 
to fall in with the wishes of the 
older person cooperatively, then the 
requirements and restrictions may 
not seem onerous, for the child has 
accepted them as his own. 

But if relationships are strained, 
if there is tension and misunder- 
standing in the relationship, if the 
suggestions of the parent or teacher 
seem like orders or commands, then 
every little requirement or restric- 
tion seems overwhelming because it 
is foreign to the child, not part of 
him, but imposed from without. 


THE BEST SOLUTION 

As in many matters relating to 
standards and morals, the middle of 
the road is probably best. I doubt 
if a parent or teacher is ever justi- 
fied in setting up frustrations, re- 
strictions, and requirements arti- 
ficially. The only reason for im- 
posing frustration is because one 
wants to accomplish certain results. 
Likewise, one ought not to remove 
all frustrations, restrictions, or re- 
quirements in order to satisfy a 
child’s every whim because he be- 
lieves frustration is likely to lead to 
bad mental hygiene. One should be- 
ware lest the child’s mental health 
might not be the more severely 
damaged in an atmosphere of ex- 
treme indulgence. ° 














=== With Education in Washington *== 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Missing: Wrathful Voices.—A 
lot of people in Washington are 
angry and agitated as Congressional 
committees continue their search for 
Communists on college campuses 
and in school systems, but Wash- 
ington spokesmen for education are 
not disturbed. Not visibly, at least. 

Protests against the investigations 
carried on by the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee and a 
Senate subcommittee have been 
voiced by prominent Capital pub- 
lishers, writers, clergymen, and by 
the CIO Secretary-Treasurer, James 
B. Carey. Noting the educators’ 
silence, Mr. Carey said, “{ have 
missed strong, wrathful voices rising 
from the academic world with the 
protests of religious, labor and po- 
litical leaders.”’ 

The NEA’s Defense Commission, 
usually vigorous in defending aca- 
demic freedom, has not yet ex- 
pressed its views on the probes. The 
American Council on Education is- 
sued this statement: “We are deep- 
ly concerned with the twin issues of 
national security and academic free- 
dom and the necessity of preserving 
both of them; we will continue to 
be alert to the issues involved.” 

The private sentiment of Wash- 
ington educators runs something 
like this: If the committee can fer- 
ret out the few known Communists 
in education and can prove a case 
against them, so much to the good, 
provided it does not engage in any 
witch-hunts. 


Chairman Velde, of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
has promised that he will keep his 
investigation “within bounds” and 
will call no one to the witness stand 
until the committee investigators 
have evidence showing the dis- 
loyalty of the person being ques- 
tioned. 


"No," Says Congress.—Should 
the U. S. Office of Education have 
any part in guiding veterans’ educa- 
tion? The Congress, accepting the 
view of the House Appropriations 
Committee, says “No.” U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education McGrath 
and the Comptroller-General _ be- 
lieve in the affirmative. 

As of this moment, the view of ° 
the Congress has prevailed. The 
U. S. Office of Education has no 
money to operate its recently created 
Veterans Educational Services. 

The controversy began when 
Commissioner McGrath asked the 
Republican-controlled House Ap- 
propriations Committee for a little 
over a quarter million dollars to pay 
the salaries and expenses of a unit 
he had created in August to “carry 
out the Office of Education obliga- 
tion under the Korea G.I. Bill.” 
Here is the way Commissioner Mc- 
Grath put it: 

“The new veterans’ training law 
clearly reflects the intent of the Con- 
gress that abuses which occurred 
under the former G. I. Bill must 
not be allowed to happen again. .. . 
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The Office has been given responsi- 
bility for providing technical assis- 
tance to the state agencies and the 
Veterans Administration, and in re- 
viewing the actual operations under 
the law. In substance, the legislation 
established the Office of Education 
as the chief educational advisor to 
the states and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration.” 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee called this claim ‘‘amazing”’ 
and the request for money “utterly 
ridiculous.” Disturbed, Dr. Mc- 
Grath asked the Comptroller-Gen- 
eral to give an opinion and he got a 
favorable one. Said the Comptrol- 
ler: 

“The legislative history of Pub- 
lic Law 550 indicates an awareness 


on the part of Congress of a need 
to strengthen the educational pro- 
gram at the state approval level to 
protect the government and the vet- 


erans from abuses. . . . For this 
reason express provision was made 
for more serious consideration of 
the standards and criteria used by 
the state approving agencies, and, 
for the utilization of the facilities of 
the Office of Education in review- 
ing the plans of operations of state 
approving agencies and in render- 
ing technical asistance. . . .” 

The argument did not impress 
Congress. The money was not ap- 
proved. There is little sentiment in 
Congress to give the Office of Edu- 
cation any role in guiding veterans’ 
education. 


‘A National Board of Educa- 


tion.—Arguments for an indepen- 
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dent national board of education 
were brought to the White House 
last month by a group of educators. 
They presented the views of the 
Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers and to some extent also of 
the NEA, AASA, and the National 
School Boards Association. 

As President Eisenhower listen- 
ed, the educators tried to answer 
the commonly raised objections to 
an independent board. Here is the 
way the objections and the re- 
joinders were lined up: 

Would a national board of edu- 
cation be the American way to guide 
education at the national level? 

It is the only type agency that 
would be. just as the public schools 
are separated from the municipal 
government at the local level (and 
in some instances at the state level), 
so should education be separated 
from partisan politics in Washing- 
ton. The European system is to 
keep the schools under a minister 
of education. The American way is 
to keep the schools directly respon- 
sible to the people. 

Does not the government already 
have too many boards and commis- 
sions ? 

The proposed board for educa- 
tion would not be a regulatory body, 
such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. It would be a 
special agency to deal with a special 
aspect of American life. (The Na- 
tional Science Foundation is about 
the only other independent agency 
that deserves independence in the 
government structure, the President 
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was told.) All other boards and 
commissions could be folded under 
the Cabinet. 

Would a national board add to 
the burdens of the presidency? 

The President would have only 
to appoint an 11-member board (in- 
stead of one commissioner of educa- 
tion) and receive from that board 
an annual report. Budgets and other 
administrative problems would be 
handled through the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


Religion in the Schools.—In 
what may be its final report, the 
Committee on Education and Re- 
ligion declares that ‘the most prom- 
ising approach for public schools in 
dealing with religion is to provide 
for factual study about religion.” 

The Committee was established 
in 1947 by the American Council 
on Education. Its studies have been 
guided by Clarence Linton as direc- 
tor of the exploratory project. In 
summing up his conclusions, Dr. 
Linton makes the following im- 
portant points: 

1. The Constitution, the state 
laws, and the Supreme Court make 
it illegal for the public schools to 
inculcate sectarian religious beliefs. 

2. Even if Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews could agree on a common 
core of religion there would still re- 
main nonreligious groups who could 
claim that their rights were being 
violated if religious tenets were 
taught in the classroom. 

3. To be silent about religion, 
however, makes the public school 
appear antireligious. It gives pupils 


the impression that religion is not 
important. 

4. Therefore, the public school 
must deal with religion, and the 
best way to do it is to include in 
courses of study facts about religion 
as an important historical and cul- 
tural force and as a source of values. 

Says Dr. Linton: 

“Religion can, and in our judg- 
ment should, be taught in the same 
way as the economic and political 
institutions and principles of our 
country should be studied—not as 
something on which the American 
public school must settle all argu- 
ments and say the last word, but as 
something which is so much a part 
of the American heritage and so 
relevant to contemporary values that 
it cannot be ignored.” 

The Committee's report, The 
Function of the Public Schools in 
Dealing with Religion, is available 
from the American Council on Edu- 
cation at $2 a copy. 


A Government Best Seller.— 
The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture still can’t believe it’s true. A 
routine government conference has 
given birth to a best-seller. 

The conference was held in Sep- | 
tember, 1951, under some formal 
title as the promotion of reading 
among the rural population. But the 
speeches, reports, and panel discus- 
sions have been turned into a rion- 
profit pocketbook entitled, The 
Wonderful World of Books. It is 
selling briskly on newsstands and in 
drugstores throughout the nation. 

The conference was called by the 
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Extension Service. Its director, 
M. L. Wilson, said at that time: 
“The reading of books and jour- 
nals has never been so important as 
it is today.” 

But the question remained: How 
to induce people to read more? 
Those who took part in the confer- 
ence decided that what is needed is 
a new overview of what the world 
of books has to offer to the plain, 
busy people everywhere. The fed- 
eral government would not look 
favorably on such a project, the con- 
ferees decided. They went ahead as 
private individuals to show that 
books are friends, that reading can 
be pleasurable, that books can be 
helpful, useful, practical. They gave 
their views in simple words in what 
later became the 300-page volume, 
The Wonderful World of Books. 

Teachers who have been wonder- 
ing how to get students to read 
more will find especially helpful 
the last two chapters of the volume, 
“Ideas for Programs” and “Things 
to Do.” 


Three Steps in Health Work.— 
Health has a first priority in many 
school systems, but within the field 
of health there are.at least three 
steps which should come ahead of 
others. 

The Federal Security Agency, un- 
der whose roof are the Public 
Health Service, the Children’s 
Bureau, and the Office of Educa- 
tion, suggests what should get first 
attention from school administra- 
tors and teachers. 

First, the government believes, 
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schools should give children ex- 
periences in which they learn to 
live healthfully in home, school, 
and community. This is a job pri- 
marily for teachers, but they need 
help from the administrator in set- 
ting up projects which will help 
children to assume responsibility 
for their own health and the health 
of others. 

Second, schools should develop 
screening techniques for spotting 
children who need medical atten- 
tion. Such spotting can be done by 
teachers, nurses, and _ technicians 
working under doctors. The admin- 
istrator’s job is to see that those 
needing medical attention are re- 
ferred to family doctors or city 
clinics. 

Third, schools should support all 
movements which seek to develop 
local health units. These very fre- 
quently give their largest block of 
time to the treatment of school 
children. 

Such are the first three priorities. 
The government doctors suggest, 
however, that each school system 
may need to go beyond. In some 
communities the most urgent task 
may be to reduce the incidence of 
tooth decay, In others, the first 
task may be to assure safe drinking 
water in schools. In still others, it 
may be to reduce accidents. 

Says the Federal Security Agency: 
“Success comes more often when 
health programs for children are 
carried out in the American tradi- 
tion of cooperation between public 
and private groups and are adapted 
to local needs and resources.” © 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Baltimore, Md.: John H. Fischer, as- 
sistant superintendent since 1945, has 
been named superintendent, succeeding 
the late William H. Lemmel. 

Chicago, Ill.: Herold C. Hunt, super- 
intendent since 1947, has resigned, effec- 
tive September 1, to become Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot Professor of Education, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, 
Campridge, Mass. 

New Orleans, La.: James F. Redmond, 
purchasing agent for Chicago, IIl., public 
schools, has been named superintendent. 
He succeeds Lionel J. Bourgeois, re- 
signed, 

Meridian, Miss.: H. M. Ivy, superin- 
tendent for the last 29 years, has resign- 
ed, effective next January 1. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Monticello College, Alton, III.: Russell 
Thornley Sharpe, formerly administrative 
vice-president of Golden Gate College, 
San Francisco, is head. He suc- 
ceeds John R. Young. 

State University, New York Teachers 
College, Fredonia: Harry William Porter, 
associate professor of education, Stan- 
ford University, has been named presi- 
dent, succeeding Leslie Roscoe Gregory, 
retired 


now 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles: Irving R. Melbo, professor 
of educational administration, will be- 
come dean, school of education on Sep- 
tember 1, succeeding Osman R. Hull. 
Shepherd College State Normal School, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va.: Elster Clayton 
Shortt, professor of education, is now 
advisor of education, Division of Inter- 
national Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. He is setting up a teacher- 
training institution in Amman, Jordan. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 
Ma:nie Reed, elementary principal, La- 


due School, St. Louis County, Mo., has 
been elected president of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
for 1953-54, 

G. Kerry Smith, director of reports and 
technical services, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, has been chosen president of the 
Educational Press Association for the 
coming year. Mildred Sandison Fenner, 
NEA Journal, is secretary-treasurer. 

Guy T. Buswell, professor of educa- 
tional psychology, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, is the 1953-54 presi- 
dent of the American Educational Re- 
search Association. 

Quill E. Cope, associate professor of 
education, University of Tennessee, is 
the new commissioner of education in 
Tennessee. He succeeds J. A. Barksdale. 


To Study Human Behavior 

A PROGRAM for advanced study in 
social relations and human behavior 
was recently assured when the Ford 
Foundation appointed a board of 
directors to administer such a pro- 
gram. The new enterprise will be 
called the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 
The site for the Center is to be se- 
lected. 

Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, has 
been 2lected chairman of the board 
of the Center. Other members of 
the board are Paul Buck, Harvard 
University; F. F. Hill, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Clark Kerr, University of 
California; Robert K. Merton, Co- 
lumbia University; Robert R. Sears, 
Harvard University; Alan T. Wat- 
erman, National Science Founda- 
tion; and Theodore Yntema, Ford 
Motor Company. 

An appropriation of $3,500,000 
has been made by the Foundation 
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for the costs of the new program 
over a six-year period. The funds 
will be used principally to permit 
approximately 50 scholars and sci- 
entists of the first rank to come to- 
gether at the Center each year for 
study and collaboration. 


Six Conferences 

Six two-day conferences designed to 
help school administrators and citi- 
zens improve their schools will be 
held at the University of Chicago 
this summer under the auspices of 
the Midwest Administration Center. 

The first conference, July 6-7, 
will be on developing leadership 
for improved instruction and_ will 
be cosponsored by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. 

Improved consultative services 
will be the subject of the conference 
July 13-14, cosponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers and the Central States Con- 
ference of State Departments of 
Education. 

The National Association of 
School Boards will cosponsor the 
July 20-21 meeting on effective 
board functioning. 

The July 27-28 conference on 
improved school-community rela- 
tionships will be sponsored by the 
National Conference of County and 
Other Rural Area Superintendents. 

State finance programs for schools 
will be discussed at the Aug. 3-4 
conference, cosponsored by the Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House 
of Chicago. 

The final conference, Aug. 10-11, 
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will be on developing public under- 
standing and responsibility for edu- 
cation and will be cosponsored by 
the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Each conference will include an 
opening general session, small study 
and discussion groups, and an eve- 
ning meeting at which a national 
leader in education will speak. 


Education of Women 

EsTHER LLOyD-JONEs of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is 
chairman of a Commission on the 
Education of Women recently ap- 
pointed by the American Council 
on Education. 

The project, according to Profes- 
sor Lloyd-Jones, will be ‘‘a study of 
the contributions which women are 
making and can make to society, in- 
cluding a study of the influence of 
personality, attitudes, aptitudes, edu- 
cation, and culture which have af- 
fected them, and of areas wherein 
informed people feel that women 
have been adequately or inadequate- 
ly prepared for their expanding re- 
sponsibilities.”’ 

Althea K. Hottel, dean of women 
at the University of Pennsylvania, is 
director of the commission and will 
organize the research program. 

Membership of the commission 
includes, in addition to Chairman 
Lloyd-Jones, Lucile Allen, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women; Louis 
T. Benezet, Allegheny College; 
Katherine G. Blyley, Keuka Col- 
lege; Harlan H. Hatcher, Univer- 
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sity of Michigan; Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes, Mills College; M. Eunice 
Hilton, Syracuse University; Lucile 
Petry Leone, U. S. Public Health 
Service; Katharine E. McBride, 
Byrn Mawr College; Mother Elea- 
nor M. O'Byrne, Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart; Ruth 
Brett Quarles, Dillard University ; 
and Robert L. Sutherland, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 


That Shortage Problem 

THE growing shortage of elemen- 
tary-school teachers was emphasized 
in a recent report of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the 
NEA. 

The report states that 160,000 
new teachers will be needed in the 
lower grades this fall, but there will 
be only 35,636 full-trained gradu- 
ates from the colleges to fill this 
demand. And, says the Commis- 
sion, there is no guarantee that all 
of these will go directly into the 
classroom. They may choose other 
professions, some of the male grad- 
uates will be claimed by the armed 
services, or some may quit, as do 
60,000 annually, after a short stint 
in the classroom. 

The Commission breaks down its 
help-wanted figure of 160,000 in 
this way: at least 20,000 new teach- 
ers to man the new classrooms to be 
built for the 1,500,000 more chil- 
dren enrolling in school this fall; 
10,000 to relieve the overcrowding 
and to eliminate the halfday sessions 
now found in many areas; another 
10,000 to give instruction not now 


included in many elementary-school 
programs; 60,000 to replace those 
now teaching in the classrooms who 
are not wholly prepared; and 
60,000 to replace those who quit 
every year. 

Although its report is geared 
mainly to the elementary-school de- 
mand-and-supply picture, the Com- 
mission finds serious shortages de- 
veloping also in the high schools, 
particularly in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, agriculture, indus- 
trial arts, boys’ health ‘and physical 
education. Home economics teach- 
ers, well-trained women in the 
health field, and librarians have 
been in short supply for years. 

T. M. Stinnett, executive secre- 
tary of the Commission, and Ray 
C. Maul of the NEA Research Divi- 
sion, point out that unless schools, 
parents, and interested citizens 
make ‘unusual efforts to furnish 
better salaries, better working con- 
ditions, a fair workload, and a re- 
spected place in the community for 
the new graduates, many of the na- 
tion’s children will be shortchanged 
on their education.”’ 


Child Health Day 

EMOTIONAL good health will be the 
theme of Child Health Day, 1953, 
to be observed May 1. 

In his proclamation designating 
the special date, President Eisen- 
hower urged parents, teachers, and 
organizations interested in the well- 
being of children to increase their 
understanding of the emotional, so- 
cial, and spiritual growth of chil- 
dren, so as to apply this under- 
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standing in their day-to-day rela- 
tions with the rising generation. 


Medic Applications Decrease 
For the third successive year, the 
number of students applying for 
admission to the nation’s medical 
schools declined again this year, ac- 
cording to a study made by John M. 
Stalnaker, director of studies for 
the Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges. ‘ 

The study, reported in a recent 
issue of The Journal of Medical 
Education, shcws that approximate- 
ly 3,150 fewer persons applied this 
year than in 1951-52 and approxi- 
mately 7,600 less than three years 
ago. Of 16,763 persons who made 


application last fall, 7,778 were ac- 


cepted. 


First TV Station on UHF Band 

AN educational telecasting station 
using Channel 28 is preparing to go 
into operation in Los Angeles. This 
station will be, it is reported, the 
first fuil-fledged educational TV sta- 
tion using the new ultra-high fre- 
quency band. 

Set up by the Allan Hancock 
Foundation, an educational and cul- 
tural philanthropy whose _head- 
quarters are at the University of 
Southern California, the station will 
be essentially operated by educa- 
tional institutions on all three levels 
in the district. The station is said to 
have cost approximately $500,000. 


Not Retired Yet 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, retired execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA, has ac- 
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cepted a three-months assignment 
from the Mutual Security Agency 
to assist Philippine educators in 
developing their professional asso- 
ciations for teachers. 


Home Economics Congress 
THE Eighth International Congress 
on Home Economics will be held in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, August 12-18, 
the first meeting of the parent or- 
ganization (la Federation Interna- 
tionale de l’Enseignement Mena- 
ger) since 1949 when it met in 
Stockholm. This is the first Congress 
scheduled for Britain in 40 years. 
The Congress is open to all in- 
terested persons. The American 
Home Economics Association, a 
member of the federation, is ex- 
pected to send delegates. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

May |, Child Health Day. 

May 4-5, National Association of 
State Universities, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

June 23-26, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

June 24-27, NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Miami Beach, Fla. 

June 28-July 3, National Educa- 
tion Association, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Sept. 17-19, NEA Citizenship 
Committee and U. S. Department 
of Justice, Washington D. C. 

Oct. 8-9, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 19-23, National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition, Education 
Division, Chicago, Ill. 
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Education and Liberty. James Bry- 
ant Conant. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xii + 168. $3.00. 

Subtitled “The Role of the Schools 
in a Modern Democracy,” this book by 
the former president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, comes to grips with the prob- 
lems facing our schools today, especially 
the secondary schools. 

Mr. Conant begins by comparing 
British and American education and 
then discusses the four-year liberal-arts 
college and its influence on secondary 
education, In the final section he out- 
lines some of the problems we face in 
the United States and suggests some an- 
swers. Included in this section is his 
highly-controversial and misunderstood 
position on tae place of private schools, 
religions and secular, in American edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Conant’s interesting notes at the 
end of the book document and explain 
the arguments presented throughout the 
volume. 

Mr. Conant emphasizes that we have 
made great progress in the last 25 years 
in our attempt to provide adequate 
schools for all American youth. For the 
future, he says, we must endeavor to 
combine the British concern for train- 
ing the ‘natural aristocracy of talents’ 
with the American insistence on general 
education for a// future citizens. 


Freedom and Public Education. 
Edited by Ernest O. Melby and 
Morton Puner. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
x + 314. $4.00. 

Thirty leaders in American education, 
government, and community life combine 
in this volume to present the full story 
of today’s attacks on education and to 
present ways of meeting the attacks. 

Described by the publisher as a “com- 
bat manual,” the book offers a detailed 
definition of the problems, needs, and 


aims of good education. One section 
analyzes the results of modern education 
and tells how today’s teaching of the 
Three-R’s, citizenship, and human rela- 
tions compares with teaching a genera- 
tion ago. 

Among the contributors to this volume 
are such men as William O. Douglas, 
James Conant, John Hersey, John Foster 
Dulles, Willard Goslin, William G. 
Carr, Benjamin Fine, Earl J. McGrath, 
and Roy E. Larsen, to mention only a 
few. 

The introduction to the book is by 
Mr. Melby, who defines American edu- 
cation and tells of the assets and defects 
which make it susceptible to attack in a 
time of crisis and unrest. 


Improving Teaching-Learning Proc- 
esses. Ray H. Simpson. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., 1953. Pp. ix + 487. $5.00. 
A study of teaching methods is not 

enough, says this‘author, who is profes- 

sor of educational psychology at the 

University of Illinois. For effective lead- 

ership in modern schools the teacher 

must concern himself with both teaching 
and learning processes. 

This book is intended for both teach- 
ers and prospective teachers. It discusses 
selfmotivation and_ selfevaluation, criti- 
cal and analytical thinking, improvement 
of attitudes and roles, and development 
of proper planning. The book also con- 
tains chapters dealing with research evi- 
dence on newer practices and the chal- 
lenge of the future. 


Principles and Practices of Second- 
ary School Teaching. Herbert J. 
Klausmeier. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers, 1953. Pp. 
xv -+ 521. $4.50. 

This textbook, one of the Exploration 
Series in Education, has been written for 
both teachers and prospective teachers. 
It is designed to build basic understand- 
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ings in the foundations of secondary 
education and to provide materials and 
activities so the teacher can build con- 
fidence in planning, organizing, and di- 
recting learning activities, 

The author, a member of the school 
of education at the University of Wis- 
consin, discusses the foundations of pro- 
fessional teaching, organizing and direct- 
ing learning activities, methods of class- 
room instruction and classroom guidance, 
discipline, and evaluation, 


Introduction to Testing and the 
Use of Test Results in Public 
Schools. Arthur E. Traxler, Rob- 
ert Jacobs, Margaret Selover, and 
Agatha Townsend. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. Pp. x 
+ 113. $2.50. 

This is a basic, nontechnical book 
describing the essentials of testing and 
the use of test results. It is designed as 
a text in educational measurement 
courses, but it will also be found valu- 
able to administrators and teachers in 
initiating testing programs. 

The text covers the full range of the 
subject. Included among the topics are: 
What do tests contribute to the under- 
standing of a pupil? How to plan a test- 
ing program. How can tests be selected? 
How should tests be given and scored? 
How shall test results be analyzed, inter- 
preted, recorded, and used? 


Character Building and Higher 
Education. Ordway Tead. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. Pp. xii + 129. $2.00. 

Dr. Tead in this volume, one of the 


Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series, pro- 
poses a policy and program for de- 
veloping attitudes of character in col- 
lege students. He gives attention to such 
things as the size of the student body, 
the student’s urge for social and material 
success, the secular nature of society, 
and the influences of religion. He also 
appraises the role of extracurricular ac- 
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tivities in character building. Although 
directed at the college situation, his ma- 
terial will be found suggestive to the 
secondary-school level as well. 


The Function of the Public Schools 
in Dealing with Religion. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council 


on Education, 1953. Pp. xiv + 

146. $2.00. 

This book is a report of the findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations of an 
exploratory study of the problem by the 
Committee on Religion and Education of 
the American Council on Education. 
The book shows the practices in vogue 
today, which includes avoidance of re- 
ligion, planned religion activities, and 
factual study of religion. After a dis- 
cussion of the opinions uncovered by 
the committee in its questionnaires and 
conferences, the conclusion is reached that 
“the findings point to factual study of 
religion as the best solution.” The next 
step, the committee feels, is intensive 
study and experimentation to determine 
what is involved with respect to com- 
munity approval, teacher preparation, 
methods, and materials. 


The English Language Arts. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xxiii + 501. 
$3.75. P 
This volume is the first of five to be 

prepared by the Commission on the Eng- 
lish Curriculum of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, appointed in 
1945. The book gives an overall view 
of the curriculum in English language 
arts from the preschool through the 
graduate school, discusses the problems 
faced today by curriculum makers, and 
attempts to evaluate the outcome of in- 
struction. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Sky Bears. Elizabeth Pilant. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1953. Pp. 64. $2.00. A 
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collection of 130 poems written to ap- 
peal to children in the first six grades. 

Let's Read! Book One, Reading for 
Fun (New Series). George Murphy, 
Helen Rand Miller, and Nell Appy 
Murphy. Pp. xviii + 366. $2.48. Also 
Let's Read! Book Two, Reading for Ex- 
perience (New Series). George Murphy, 
Emma Lundgren, and Helen Rand Miller. 
Pp. xviii + 430. $2.56. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1953. De- 
signed to develop reading skills in 
junior-high-school age and older. 

Adventures for Readers. Books One and 
Two. Jacob M. Ross, Mary Rives Bow- 
man, and Egbert W. Nieman. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1953. Pp.x + 500. $3.04. The seventh- 
and eighth-grade books-in the new Mer- 
cury Adventures Series. 

Social Studies for Older Children: Pro- 
grams for Grades Four, Five, and Six. 
Edited by Loretta E. Klee. Pp. ix + 
139. Number five in the Curriculum 
Series published by the National Council 
for the Social studies, NEA, 1201 Six- 


teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
$2.00 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Solid Geometry: A Clear Thinking Ap- 
proach. Leroy H. Schnell and Mildred 
G. Crawford. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. x + 
198. 

Health and Fitness. Second Edition. 
Florence L. Meredith, Leslie W. irwin, 
and Wesley M. Staton. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1953. Pp. x + 
339, $3.20. Includés the new significant 
developments in health and hygiene for 
high-school students. 

Living Your English. Books One and 
Two. Robert G. Colton, Grace M. Davis, 
and Evelyrt A. Hanshaw. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1953. Pp. vii + 
200. $1.00. The first two of a new text- 
book-workbook series designed for slow 
learners in grades 9 through 12 

Small Business Management. A New 
York State Vocational and Practical Arts 
Association Publication. Albany, N.Y.: 
Delmar Publishers, Inc., 1952. Pp. vii + 
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213. Fundamentals of operation of a self- 
owned business. 

Story of America. Ralph V. Harlow 
and Ruth E. Miller.. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1953, Pp. 607. 
$4.28. Well-illustrated textbook in 
U.S. history. 

Your Voice and Speech. Letitia Raubi- 
check. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. Pp. xvi + 375. $3.24. A revision 
of the book Voice and Speech Problems. 

Living Things. Frederick L. Fitzpatrick 
and Thomas D. Bain. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1953. Pp. xiv + 
415. $3.60. Emphasizes the functional 
materials of biology. 

Better English. Grades 11 and 12. Max 
J. Herzberg, Florence C. Guild, J. N. 
Hook and Robert Lowell Stevens. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1953. Pp. ix + 
470 (Grade 11) and ix + 458 (Grade 
12). $2.72 and $2.80. 

The Challenge of Democracy. Third 
Edition. Theodore P. Blaich and Joseph 
C. Baumgartner. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv 
+ 752. $3.88. 

Plane Geometry: A Clear Thinking 
Approach. Third Edition. Leroy H. 
Schnell and Mildred G. Crawford. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. xii + 436. $3.20. 

American Problems Today. Robert 
Rienow. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. xvi + 704. $4.00. A 
high-school textbook offering a realistic 
approach to live issues. 

Secondary School Teaching. Third 
Edition. J. G. Umstattd. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1953. Pp, xii + 488. 
$4.50. This edition has a new chapter 
on the Cooperatively Planned Teaching- 
Learning Process. 

Pupil Appraisal Practices in Secondary 
Schools. Report of the fifth national con- 
ference sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth. Circu- 
lar No. 363, U. S. Office of Education. 
Pp. 111. Available from U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. $.50. 
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Essential Business Mathematics. (Sec- 
ond Edition) Llewellyn R. Snyder. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. x + 421. $4.50. A Stu- 
dent's Workbook to accompany this new 
edition ts also available. 


GENERAL 


McGraw-Hill Handbook of English. 
Harry Shaw and Virginia Shaffer. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xi + 386. $2.08. 

The Role of the Teacher in Personnel 
Work. Fourth Edition. Ruth Strang. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1953. Pp. 
xvi + 491. $3.75. 

Standard Handbook of Prepositions, 
Conjunctions, Relative Pronouns and Ad- 
verbs. Edited by Robert W. Voorhees. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1953. Pp. xii + 116. $2.75. 

The Greatest American Short Stories. 
Edited by A. Grove Day and William F. 
Bauer. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. vi 393, 
$2.60. In addition to 20 selected stories, 
this book contains a history of the Amer- 
ican short story and teacher's and pupil's 
aids for teaching and reading. 

Vocational Training Directory of the 
United States. Compiled by Nathan M. 
Cohen. 1953. Pp. 138. $2.25. Available 
from Nathan M. Cohen, 1434 Harvard 
St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. Covers 
private schools. 

Clinical Studies in Reading II. Edited 
by Helen M. Robinson. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. x 

189. $3.75. Information relating to 
difficulties in learning to read, with em- 
phasis on vision problems. 


Overcoming Prejudice. Bruno Bettel- 


heim. Emotional Problems of _ Illness. 
Irene M. Josselyn. Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, 
Ill. $.40 each. Discounts in quantity. 
Two of the Better Living Booklet series. 

Print It Right; How to Plan, Write, 
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and Design School Public Relations Ma- 
terials. Edited by Laurence B. Johnson. 
Pp. 48. Available from National School 
Public Relations Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
$1.50. Discounts in quantity. 

Handbook of NAM Activities and Ser- 
vices for Education-Industry Cooperation. 
A 16-page booklet available free from 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
er’s Education Department, 14 W. 49th 
St., New York 20, N.Y. 

School Bibliography: Our Forests— 
Their Use and Conservation. Published 
by American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., 1816 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. A 16-page pamphlet listing free 
materials specially prepared for school 
use. 

Cutting Costs in Schoolhouse Con- 
struction. Pp. 19. American Association 
of School Administrators, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. $.25. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Motion Picture Catalogue. Informa- 
tion on 20 16mm Shell movies available 
free to schools. Shell Oil Company, 50 
W. 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 

Radio and Television Bibliography. 
Gertrude G. Broderick. Bulletin 1952, 
No. 18, U: S. Office of Education. Avail- 
able from U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. $.20. 

Blue Book of I6mm Films. 1953 Edi- 
tion. Lists nearly 7500 educational films. 
Educational Screen, 64 E, Lake St., Chi- 
cago 1, ill. $2.00. 

Age of Discovery and Exploration. 
Seven new mapstrips in color. The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. $19.50 com- 
plete kit (seven mapstrips) or $3.00 each 
mapstrip. 

Nature of a Job. For secondary-school 
use, this filmstrip considers such prob- 
lems as finding the right job, attitudes to- 
watd work, and opportunities for ad- 
vancement, Available from Audio-Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Mich. 





PROJECTS PICTURES 


OF UP TO THEATRE SIZE 
AND SNOW-WHITE BRILLIANCY 


& ven a 


DIFFICULT-TO-DARKEN ROOMS 


Ideal for use under daylight 
or artificial lighting condi- 
tions where a darkened class 
room or auditorium is not 
desirable, practical or eco- 
nomical. 


Entirely safe in the hands of 
a layman, the Strong Univer- 
sal is easier to operate than 
the average 16mm. projector. 
Simply plug into any 110- 
volt A.C. convenience outlet. 
Draws only 12 amperes. The 
motor-driven arc will project 
continuously for 80 minutes 
without -etrimming. 
iniversal Model No. 44000 projects 3%4’° x 4” slides. Comes complete with 
power transformer and arc lamphouse with motor-fed carbons. Adaptations 
on of 2’ x 2” or 4 x 5” slides. Lenses as required for other than customary 
roilable. 





Use Coupon Now to Obtain Full Details and Prices 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
10 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Please send brochure and prices on the 
STRONG UNIVERSAL SLIDE PROJECTOR. 





NAME 
ADDRESS. 

CITY and STATE 
NAME OF SUPPLIER 

















there are 


TWO. TYPES 


Choose the 


one that 


best suits 
your 
needs 


SCHIEBER 


In- 


All-steel construction and rigidly attached 
to wall pockets. A quality unit that has 
stood the test of time. Thousands of 
these folding tables and benches have 
been specified by leading architects. 





Plastic surfaced 


tables and benches 


Plastic surfaced plywood tops with steel 
legs. Tables and benches detach from 
pockets and can be rolled to any posi- 
tion. A low cost version of In-Wall with 
many quality In-Wall features. Engin- 
eered for the restricted budget. 


SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY 
BRIGHTMOOR STATION—DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 





In Canada . 


LaSALLE RECREATION, Ltd. 


945 GRANVILLE ST.—VANCOUVER, B. C. 





